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INTRODUCTION 


ae book is unabashedly concerned with the well-trod issue of native- 
white relations in Canada. I admit that the theme may be at best fash- 
ionable, at worst overworked; yet it remains that a great deal has yet to 
be said on the subject. My hope is that there might be some construc- 
tive value in approaching the issue from what will no doubt appear to 
be a less conventional perspective. The perspective I am suggesting is 
that of religion, and its value lies, I hope, in its potential for creatively 
confronting a problem of community that plagues Canadian society. I 
would call this a problem of “alienation” and suggest that it is 
anchored in the character of the historical relationship between Euro- 
pean Canadians and all others. For non-Europeans the problem has to 
do with alienation from dominant structures of human significance in 
society. For Europeans it has to do with alienation from the capacity for 
recognizing the human composition of Canadian society and, conse- 
quently, of our own human significance. The dynamics of this problem 
have evolved within the arena of colonial relationships, and so it is to 
these relationships that we must look if we are to understand not only 
the roots of these forms of alienation but a mode of escaping from their 
constraint. 


Scholars in Canada, from at least as early as the mid-eighteenth 
century, have continually confronted the question of where to place 
this country’s first peoples in relation to their general formulations of 
Canadian history.! Until well into the present century, historians 
tended to fashion depictions of native peoples in their works on the 
basis of utility to their own community, and at various times this has 
consequently meant that Canadian histories have amounted to chron- 
icles of white achievements in which non-Europeans have not been 
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depicted at all. Bruce Trigger has suggested that earliest consciously 
historical work in this country was to substantial degree patterned on 
Charlevoix’s Histoire et description générale de la Nouvelle France, 
published in 1744. Charlevoix’s concern was with French colonial activ- 
ity in America, with imperial contestation over land, and with mis- 
sionization of the continent’s native population. His view of aboriginal 
peoples was clearly positive, although Trigger points out that this had 
a great deal to do with his own Jesuit formation as an Enlightenment 
scholar, committed to the principles of universal reason.” Early nine- 
teenth-century histories by writers such as George Heriot and William 
Smith were influenced substantially by Charlevoix. Writing during a 
period in which the threat of American invasion loomed large and 
Indian support for the British was being courted and relied upon, these 
historians chose to replicate Charlevoix’s genial images of native peo- 
ples in their respective works.* 


In the wake of the War of 1812, interest in the native community 
waned considerably. By mid-century, evolutionary notions of human 
development that were intrinsically racist had begun to filter into the 
British North American colonies from the United States, and these were 
propagated in colonial historical writing. François-Xavier Garneau’s 
Histoire du Canada, published beginning in 1845, set the groundwork 
for later Quebec historians’ degrading descriptions of native peoples® 
that culminated in assertions of “biological superiority of the French 
over the Indians and Métis” by the early part of the twentieth century.® 
In English, work such as John McMullen’s History of Canada (1855) 
mirrored this trend to regard native peoples as less human than animal.’ 
To be sure, not all scholarship of the period was so self-consciously rac- 
ist. Writers such as John William Dawson asserted that European domi- 
nance was a product of advanced culture rather than of biology, yet he, 
and other scholars like him, shared the certainty that native culture 
would ultimately disappear as native peoples were assimilated into 
white society.’ 


In the twentieth century, and until relatively recently, aboriginal 
peoples have been largely disregarded in general histories. However, 
with the publication of Harold Innis’s The Fur Trade in Canada in 
1930, a handful of scholars began to reintroduce Canada’s first peoples 
into their historical work.® Although Innis chose to account for all 
behaviour connected with the fur trade in terms of economic factors 
{with no consideration of possible native cultural factors), the fact that 
aboriginal peoples were presented as independent and meaningful enti- 
ties beyond the point of earliest contact signified a shift in perspective 
and initiated further research in the same general area. Influenced by 
both Innis and Thomas Mcll wraith (an anthropologist at the University 
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of Toronto}, Alfred Bailey published The Conflict of European and East- 
ern Algonkian Cultures, 1504-1700: A Study in Canadian Civilization, 
in 1937. In the book, Bailey adopted a culturally relative approach to 
the issue of native responses to early colonialism in eastern Canada. 
Following Bailey’s publication, a growing body of scholars began to 
focus more specifically upon not only the role and responses of native 
peoples in the fur trade but on their culturally specific understandings 
of the history of which they were a part. Included here are Arthur Ray’s 
and Donald Freeman’s analysis of trade centring around Hudson's Bay, 
Robin Fisher’s work concerning nineteenth-century British Columbia, 
Daniel Francis and Toby Morantz’s study of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century James Bay, and Sylvia Van Kirk's work on women in 
western Canadian fur trade society.!° 


With the advent of the ethnohistorical approach to historical 
studies in the last two decades in Canada, scholars have begun to con- 
sider more directly the relationship between native and non-native 
peoples throughout the colonial period. Ethnohistory—what James 
Axtell has described as “a common-law marriage of history and anthro- 
pology”!!—gained the attention of the academic community with 
Francis Jennings’s The Invasion of America, a brilliant study of seven- 
teenth-century New England, published in 1975.!2 With its focus on 
the reciprocal nature of colonial contact, ethnohistorical method has 
yielded some of the most provocative re-readings of Canadian history 
yet to appear. Notable among these are John Tobias’s discussion of the 
late nineteenth-century Plains Cree, Bruce Trigger’s Natives and New- 
comers and The Children of Aataentsic, J. R. Miller’s Skyscrapers Hide 
the Heavens, and James Axtell’s The Invasion Within.'? However, 
despite the fact that it provides very new and welcome readings of a 
collective past that has been manipulated in the interests of white 
Canadians, ethnohistory may be limited in its potential for reaching 
the hearts of those of us who most need to relearn our past. 


It is for this reason that this book presumes to confront, yet again, 
the issue of native-white relations in Canada. What I perceive to be the 
particular limitations of ethnohistory will be examined in more detail 
in the following chapter. What I am suggesting here is that by consid- 
ering the problem from the perspective of religion, something may be 
said that is not only new, but of some constructive value. 


More specifically, the method employed in this book may be 
broadly situated in the field of history of religions. Known in the nine- 
teenth century as the “science of religions” (a nomenclature first 
applied by Max Muller in the preface of his 1867 work Chips From a 
German Workshop),'* the discipline has had a variegated recent history 
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in terms of both theory and interpretation of what we choose to call 
“religion.”!> Indeed it is this diversity that might constitute the most 
engaging and potentially profitable characteristic of the history of reli- 
gions. As Lawrence Sullivan notes: 


There is no need to be shy about claiming descent from James 
Frazer, Carl Clemen, Raffaele Pettazzoni, Gerardus van der Leeuw, 
or Mircea Eliade, because no compulsion drives one to apply their 
schemes to [any given] materials. Their theoretical foundations and 
specific interpretations are dated in many cases and are problematic 
or unacceptable in others, yet the diversity of their approaches puts 
us at ease. This diversity illustrates a remarkable freedom of theo- 
retical approach in a field where dissimilar methods and discordant 
hypotheses have sparked keen, original insights.!6 


The mode by which religion will be considered in this book may 
come as a surprise to many readers, yet it may be said to be an explora- 
tion of that “freedom of theoretical approach” to which Sullivan has 
referred. We should pay close attention from the outset to Jonathan Z. 
Smith’s critical statement that “there is no data for religion. Religion 
is solely the creation of the scholar’s study. It is created for the scholar’s 
analytical purposes by his imaginative acts of comparison and general- 
ization.”!? The subtext here might read that the scholar’s notion of 
what constitutes religion is very much dependent upon the reason the 
scholar has for writing. As will become more evident in the course of 
this analysis, this writer would like white Canadians to come to a more 
authentic understanding of their situation in the time and space we 
have called the New World. That being the case, I have chosen to locate 
the discussion of religion firmly in that context. 


In his Patterns in Comparative Religion, Mircea Eliade afforded a 
religious valuation to materiality that in many respects sets the stage 
for an analysis such as this. Among historians of religion, Eliade was 
the first to relate human consciousness to a world of “matter” beyond 
itself. He located the hierophany—that through which the sacred is: 
manifest to human beings—in rocks, in the sky, in the sun, indeed “in 
anything man has ever handled, felt, come in contact with or loved.”!8 
The critical point for Eliade was that human religious being emerges in 
relation with the materiality of existence. Eliade’s “religious imagina- 
tion of matter,” !° though located in the realm of primordiality, reminds 
us of the inseparable relationship between religious and historical 
being. With this association in mind, and guided by the imperative of 
American historian of religion Charles Long to situate the study of reli- 
gion within the “history of contact with the finite other,””° this work 
will seek to locate colonial religious being (both native and white} not 
only within the context of the colonial world but in relation to one of 
its central forms of materiality: the land. 
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To confront the problem of alienation from a religious and histor- 
ical perspective thus grounded in human relationships with the land of 
a very particular context might prove to be an exercise with potentially 
more far-reaching utility. 


This problem of alienation spans the breadth of Canadian history, 
but its roots run much more deeply than this—we might say to the 
inception of the New World itself. The “discovery” of America gave 
rise to a historical context in which all New World peoples have been 
continually disengaged either, in the case of peoples of colour, from 
white arenas of valuation or, in the case of whites, from authentic per- 
‘ceptions of reality. The notion of “discovery” itself has rested on an 
assumption that the New World contained nothing of human signifi- 
cance before the incursion of Europeans when it became part of human 
history. In discovering America, Europeans really discovered their own 
power to imagine other worlds, for they imputed meanings upon 
regions of the globe that were often distinct from historical reality, and 
they simultaneously discovered the power to re-create the world 
according to their meanings. For whites, the Americas were there to be 
remade, not to be experienced, and colonial Europeans have strenu- 
ously resisted the possibility of allowing the originality of the New 
World to impact upon them. 


We have shrouded non-Europeans in the finery of our daydreams, 
rendering them all but invisible to us,2! and we have spoken of our- 
selves as though our entry into the New World and our subsequent 
attempts to transform that world have had but little impact upon our 
identity. So, for example, we remain “hyphenated” New World peo- 
ples—French-Canadians, English-Canadians, Irish-Canadians, and so 
on. The “discovery” of the New World has been an act of self-deception 
with devastating consequences for those human beings who have been 
forced to struggle for both physical and cultural survival. In a less obvi- 
ous sense, it has also wrought havoc upon the meaning of the descen- 
dants of Europeans who have been compelled into violent modes of 
thinking and being in order to sustain a sense of identity that is unin- 
fluenced by the human character of the New World.” 


More specifically, this problem of alienation in its variety of 
forms has been incessant in Canada’s Maritime Provinces for at least 
as long as the British have been there,” and although I do not believe 
that it is insoluble, its resolution requires something just short of a cul- 
tural transformation. This work is intended to signal a doorway through 
which the possibility of such transformation exists. This will be a dis- 
cussion woven between the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century British 
and Mi’kmaq communities in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island; but it will also be self-consciously an analysis that is 
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focussed upon the descendants of Europeans. This may appear to run 
counter to recent ethnohistorical trends, but it is not intended to do so. 
It is, rather, a project that will seek to extend the ethnohistorical 
approach, and will consequently take as the locus of discussion the 
relationship between native and white communities, to which ethno- 
historians have correctly turned our attention. The options for trans- 
formation that will emerge, however, are unquestionably directed 
towards whites. Although the Mi'kmaq community is besieged by 
many problems and most (if not all} of these are products of colonial 
contact, it is a community that has survived in Eastern Canada for 
thousands of years, and it will survive these problems too. The 
Mi'kmaq need no well-meaning affirmations and guidance from the 
white community, nor from the work of white scholars. What we can 
offer is the possibility of solving their difficulties unencumbered by 
systemic alienation; and that, I believe, is something. As a scholar I 
choose to pay careful attention to Claude Lévi-Strauss’s warning that 
“our own society is the only one which we can transform yet not 
destroy, since the changes that we should introduce would come from 
within.”4 


Notes 
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2. Charlevoix, Histoire et description générale de la Nouvelle France. Cf. Trigger, 
“The Historians’ Indian,” 316-317. 


3. Heriot, The History of Canada from Its First Discovery; Smith, History of Can- 
ada, From Its First Discovery, to the Peace of 1763. Cf. Trigger, “The Historians’ Indian,” 
318. 
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Indian,” 320-321. 


5. Garneau, Histoire du Canada depuis sa découverte jusqu’à nos jours. Cf. Trig- 
ger, “The Historians’ Indian,” 319. 
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“The Historians’ Indian,” 320. 
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by Dr. Long at Syracuse University in 1988. 


20. Ibid. 


21. In discussing this experience of having one’s meaning rendered obscure, Long 
referred to Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, in which he described himself as “an invisible 
man [who] has been surrounded by mirrors of hard distorting glass. When they approach 
me they see only my surroundings, themselves, or figments of their imaginations— 
indeed, everything and anything except me.” Long, Significations, 50. 


22. I use the term violence in this context to refer to a mode of valuation rather 
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CHAPTER ONE 


RELIGION AND THE COLONIAL 
WORLD 


The native of the land is still a stranger 
The native of the land isin no man’s land. . . 
—Rita Joe! 


I 


Ta Oxford Dictionary defines the word stranger as a "foreigner, a 
person in a country or town or company that he does not belong to.” 
Rita Joe is Mi'kmaq, a poet born of a community of people who have 
lived in the region of Acadia? for at least five thousand years. She is also 
a stranger. She has experienced the ambiguity of the post-Columbian 
world, as one who knows her home has been re-created by a “com- 
pany” of people to which she does not belong, a company that has 
taken precautions against her inclusion in a society constructed on the 
graves of her great-grandparents.? Her sense of estrangement points not 
only to a failure of human community, but more specifically to the fail- 
ure of European Canadians to acknowledge the meaningful presence of 
a substantial number of human beings with whom they have shared 
their corner of the Americas. 


This sort of denial of mutuality comes perilously close to a denial 
of demographic reality, and consequently raises at least two critical 
issues: the first concerns the question of why it is that white colonials 
have historically confronted their world in a piecemeal fashion, thus 
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alienating themselves from selected “others”; and the second concerns 
the problem of whether or not we can do otherwise—whether we have 
other options for confronting our world in a more authentic manner, 
thereby allowing us to distance ourselves from a distasteful historical 
tradition of alienating and devaluing our fellow human beings. 


Since the introduction of the ethnohistorical approach to native- 
white relations in the mid 1970s, many historians have sought to 
rethink colonial history in terms of human relationships, thereby dem- 
onstrating that post-colonial societies are the “mutual products” of all 
New World peoples.* They have thus hoped to demonstrate that the 
notion of culturally pure societies that has sustained white alienation 
of non-whites is without substance. Scholars like J. R. Miller have 
applied the ethnohistorical approach within the Canadian context and 
have had a good deal of success in dealing with the first issue raised 
above—why it is that whites have estranged native peoples from the 
social, economic, and political structures they value in Canadian soci- 
ety. In his book Skyscrapers Hide the Heavens, Miller has suggested 
that 


the relationship between the indigenous peoples and non-natives 
has been shaped by practical, often economic, factors. The record of 
Indian-white relations in Canada is one molded by the reasons that 
the various parties have had for making contact and maintaining 
relations. 


Alienation of native peoples can be accounted for, Miller believes, by 
this fact of expediency. As the fur trade declined and colonization 
became a priority for incoming Europeans, the native community was 
regarded as an impediment to settlement, and the destruction that fol- 
lowed was a consequence of this. He goes on to demonstrate that 
indigenous Canadians have consistently influenced the political, eco- 
nomic, and social fabric of Canadian society, a fact that he feels has not 
been sufficiently recognized by white Canadians. In fact his principal 
goal in writing the book hinges on this point: “If these pages succeed in 
persuading some people that the native peoples have always been 
active, assertive contributors to the unfolding of Canadian history, 
they will have achieved their primary objective.”’” This constitutes the 
foundation on which Miller attempts to contend with the second issue 
raised at the beginning of the chapter, that of whether—or how—it is 
possible for white Canadians to enter into a truly constructive relation- 
ship with aboriginal peoples, a relationship fabricated upon mutual rec- 
ognition of a shared humanity. 


It is at this point that his options are significantly attenuated. 
Knowledge of the fact that native Canadians have contributed to the 
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formation of Canadian society should be sufficient, he hopes, to induce 
whites to enter into genuine discourse, or “meaningful consultation” 
with them.® The sentiment is heartfelt, to be sure, but the possibility 
for its realization is unlikely. This is not to suggest that Miller is an iso- 
lated idealist, but only that the approach to the problem of native- 
white relations that he competently represents in the Canadian con- 
text may be inadequate given the depth of the problem itself. That 
knowledge of historical truth should bring about a fundamental trans- 
formation within the hearts and minds of those who presumably lived 
formerly in ignorance, is a form of optimism that stumbles in the face 
of the reality of colonialism. In reference to this question of ignorance, 
the historian of religion Charles Long has pointed to the white Missis- 
sippi boy in Faulkner’s Intruder in the Dust who asked an adult why, 
when a white mob discovered that the man they were about to lynch 
was innocent, they failed to acknowledge the mistake and apologize. 
The older man answered that 


though they do not make public and concrete amends, they know 
and they remember. But it is a memory that is concealed, for to 
make [it] concrete and public would be to plunge the community 
into a radically contingent state? 


White Canadians, like Faulkner’s mob, are not blind victims of 
ignorance in respect to the reality of their having shared this place with 
aboriginal peoples. A genuine recognition of the human composition of 
Canadian society and a consequent embrace of relationships founded 
in mutuality are not simply a matter of knowing that others have been 
here in some meaningful capacity for longer than whites can possibly 
remember. It may be, rather, a matter of understanding why this 
knowledge has historically had very little significance for the white 
community. This kind of question contains a very different sort of 
dynamic than that of many historical questions. Its underlying 
assumption is that it is not historical fact that must constitute the 
focus of inquiry but notions of what is meaningful that emerge in the 
midst of such fact. 


The places in which fact and meaning diverge (when, for instance, 
we discover groups of human beings who fail to acknowledge other 
groups of humans as autonomous agents} are more than just cannon- 
fodder for historians’ pleas that future actions be based upon past real- 
ity. They are also spaces in historical studies that invite speculation on 
behaviour that goes beyond history. In other words, they are moments 
for which social, political, or economic factors fail to fully account, for 
they are refractions of the creative capacity of the human imagination. 
Although this capacity exists within history, it does not necessarily 
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exist in accord with history, if we mean by “history” some objective 
chain of events. It is for this reason that calls for human behaviour that 
bear some consistency with the chain are generally ineffectual. 


Does this mean that historians are constrained by their data from 
contributing to the sorts of transformation suggested by our second 
issue above? Certainly not. In fact, one might argue that such transfor- 
mation is possible only within a context of profound self-knowledge 
and since there is no identifiable moment that separates past from 
present, such knowledge must be, to a great measure, retrospective. 
Edward T. Hall underscored the necessity for self-understanding when 
he wrote: 


The analysis of one’s own culture simply makes explicit the many 
things we take for granted in our everyday lives. Talking about 
them, however, changes our relation with them. We move into an 
active and understanding correspondence with those aspects of our 
existence which are all too frequently taken for granted or which 
sometimes weigh heavily on us. Talking about them frees us from 
their restraint. 


In speaking of historical studies, Roy Harvey Pearce similarly noted: 
“Knowing the past . . . [the historian] will perhaps begin to free himself 
of the limitations which he sets about him and to use more intelli- 
gently the opportunities it offers him.”!! Yet recounting facts alone 
does not engender retrospective knowledge of this sort; facts and 
events are meaningless unless the historian is able to situate them 
within some form of explanatory framework!” that reflects back on the 
historian or the historian’s community. Facts delineated chronologi- 
cally provide what Ernst Cassirer has referred to as “a skeleton of his- 
tory” devoid of the very vitality of human existence that historians 
seek to understand: 


In history we regard all the works of man, and all his deeds, as pre- 
cipitates of his life; and we wish to reconstitute them into this orig- 
inal state, we wish to understand and feel the life from which they 
are derived.!$ 


It is through this desire for understanding that historians enter into a 
creative process, engaging themselves with sources that are representa- 
tions of inaccessible events, in such a way as to engender something 
very new in the moment of coming together. The historian Welf Heik 
addressed this point when he asked the question of whether any good- 
quality historical work could be written without the historian begin- 
ning in the sphere of the imagination. He suggested that there exists 
between historical material and the writer a space that can only be 
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bridged by an act of creativity.'* Resulting “‘histories” are something 
quite distinct from the events themselves, for they are, in the first 
instance, the creations of the historian.!> In this sense, Lucien Febvre’s 
assertion that “there is no history, there are only historians”!® is not 
distant from the reality of historical analysis. 


As the past is exhausted in order to understand what is significant 
for human beings, the fixed quality of historical events emerges as a 
limitation that must be circumvented. In attempting to do this we dis- 
cover the need to subject these moments to questions that are other 
than historical. Marshall Hodgson confronted this paradox in The Ven- 
‘ture of Islam: 


Whether the objects of the questions are dated or dateless, the ques- 
tions themselves (as befits a cumulative discipline) ought to be, in 
some degree, of timeless significance to human beings: sometimes 
perhaps leading to manipulative power, but always leading to better 
understanding of the things that matter to us humanly . . . here we 
cannot rule out a potential need to develop relatively dateless gen- 
eralizations, for instance about what may be possible in cultural 
change, such generalizations are not simply derivable from any 
other discipline as such, yet they are necessary for studying what is 
AR important about the dated and placed events of human 
culture. 


Although Hodgson could not locate a comprehensive disciplinary 
framework for generating timeless questions, his suggestion of a fusion 
between the dated and the dateless resonates with the religious charac- 
ter of the human species. Despite the fact that human beings are his- 
torical in terms of physical existence, we are religious in the sense that 
we lay claim to the ability to re-imagine history in such a way as to give 
our lives meaning. Hence our condition of being dated and placed co- 
exists with our ability to transcend time and space in the interest of 
retaining a sense of our own significance in the face of historical real- 
ity.!8 Historians of religion have for some time stressed the fact that 
religion cannot be studied apart from history.!? Perhaps the reverse 
might also be true. To examine history from the perspective of human 
religiosity might well prove to be an effective manner of acquiring 
knowledge of what “matters to us humanly.” There is no doubt that 
some ethnohistory has already tended to approach historical material 
from such a perspective. Francis Jennings, in his discussion of the 
American “conquest myth,” for instance, has explored the relationship 
between the “myth” and the ways in which Americans of European 
descent have spoken and thought about the New World. What is being 
suggested here, perhaps, is an increased self-consciousness on the part 
of the historian in terms of the use of religious language and method- 
ology.”° 
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In respect to this particular analysis of Acadia, it is important that 
we begin with the necessity for transformation of white Canadian atti- 
tudes. Whites approach aboriginal peoples as strangers, despite our 
knowledge of a history that demonstrates they are not. In confronting 
the problem, it must be recognized that we are clearly dealing with 
modes of existence that go beyond history. If we truly want to alter 
white patterns of behaviour, we must come to understand why we have 
concerned ourselves with the denial of other peoples’ fundamental sig- 
nificance. More specifically, rather than looking to history for verifica- 
tion that our actions are ill-founded, we would be better served by 
looking to religious valuations of the world that emerge from history, 
to understand why it has mattered to white Canadians that the 
Mi'kmaq be regarded as strangers. Perhaps in coming to such an under- 
standing we will discover much more. If we regard history as the con- 
text out of which humans create notions of significance that reflect 
back onto historical existence, it follows that the context has the pos- 
sibility of containing multiple meanings—and these then must bear 
upon the meaning of history itself. By approaching Acadian history 
from the perspective of religion, we may change our relationship with 
those things we “take for granted” and discover freedom from their 
restraint. As European Canadians, we may also find ourselves awak- 
ened to other meanings of the past (in this case, Mi'kmaq), meanings 
that unveil a face of colonial history that whites have never had to 
encounter, nor withstand. 


II 


A religious analysis of any historical event requires some basic 
assumptions about the nature of religion from which discussion can 
proceed. This means initially constructing a definition of religion, and 
secondarily, locating the space in the event itself in which aspects of 
the religious are articulated. 


Religion begins in history. History, as Jonathan Z. Smith has 
noted, “is the framework within whose perimeter those human expres- 
sions, activities and intentionalities that we call ‘religious’ occur.”?! 
Historical existence necessarily confronts the human being with phys- 
ical, human, and psychic boundaries within which life must be lived in 
some meaningful fashion. Religion is the mode by which, as individu- 
als and as communities, we both discover and construct such bound- 
aries, in such a way as to sustain a sense of our own significance.” It 
is, at its most basic, the way in which we define what it means to be a 
human being within any given context of time and place. 
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The search for ways in which to believe one’s existence matters 
raises the problem of identity. As Catherine Albenese has suggested, 
“our religion concerns the way we locate ourselves in space . . . loca- 
tion is always social. It concerns our place among other human beings, 
and it means staking out a claim on the landscape of identity.”** The 
notion of identity, then, is directly related to the meaning of religion. 
It is through our sense of identity that the issue of origins, both onto- 
logical and historical, is raised.24 


Human origins and identity emerge within patterns of human 
existence that we both imagine and perceive—patterns that to a great 
extent are understood in relation to their boundaries and what is situ- 
ated beyond. The patterns we recognize as meaningful are those that 
are somehow differentiated from the rest of creation. We are contained 
in space that is thus “sacred,” and surrounded by that which is chaotic 
and meaningless. It follows that the boundaries around what we regard 
as meaningful space are extremely precarious; they cannot be changed 
without producing a consequent change in the pattern itself. We might 
add that it is always in the realm of the chaos beyond the pattern that 
additional dangers reside, and as Eliade noted, these can variously 
include “demons,” “the dead,” and “foreigners.””5 


The image of a meaningful pattern of existence that is flanked by 
what opposes such meaning is a predominant one in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Acadian history, and so it is the relationship 
between religion and origins that will dominate this work. This, in 
turn, will require that attention is focussed upon the human experi- 
ence of landscape, for it is in relation to particular “places” that human 
beings create patterns and derive, to a substantial degree, a sense of 
identity and meaning.° It has been said that “to be rooted is the most 
important and least recognized need of the human soul.”?’ 


For some time, scholars have been directing attention toward the 
relationship between native American religion and “place,” noting 
that the religious life of America’s aboriginal peoples can only be 
understood if one recognizes the basic interchange between mythical 
and geographical space.” The concept of “place” has been conspicu- 
ously absent from much of our discussion of religion in the West, and 
this has amounted to a deficit that has limited what can be said and 
understood about ourselves. As Belden Lane has suggested, the drive 
toward recognizing and experiencing the sacred within the physical 
world we inhabit is something shared by all humans, and at the level 
of lived experience, Western peoples are not satisfied with the intellec- 
tual dualism inherited from the Enlightenment: “We are creatures ulti- 
mately discontent with the full-scale Cartesian separation of subject 
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and object. It is the tangible ordinariness of everyday life that we want 
most to be informed by the holy.”?° 


In focussing upon the relationship between the human being and 
place, however, we confront a fundamental ambiguity. Landscape is 
experienced both as concrete reality and as symbol, so that any partic- 
ular landscape exists in relation to a geographical location as well as to 
the human imagination. It is symbolic insofar as we construct rather 
than perceive it. On this level, landscape is not an objective “some- 
thing” —distinct from our own being—in which history unfolds, but an 
interpretation or an expectation that both reflects and shapes human 
meanings. This process of interpretation is in one sense crucial for 
coming to think of a “place” as one’s home.*° Yet, in another equally 
critical sense, we must experience place on its own terms, unencum- 
bered by expectation or convention. This form of experience without 
reflection is described by Edward Relph as an “authentic attitude of 
place” that must exist to some extent if we are to arrive at a notion of 
belonging to a particular place. This experience of belonging in turn 
hinges on a perception of continuity within a given place, and continu- 
ity is a necessity if we wish to maintain a “sense of reality.”?! 


Landscape, then, presses itself upon us as both objective and sym- 
bolic reality from which certain notions of origins and identity emerge. 
Within the realm of the more objective or “authentic” experience of 
place, we encounter still another source for the generation of identity: 
the other human beings who share the landscape with us. Through 
communicative exchanges with other humans, we locate our own 
humanity, discovering a capacity for self-understanding that leads to a 
process through which we define identity. The essentially “dialogical” 
character of the human being requires that we enter into a process of 
communication with others in order to first acquire the languages of 
human definition and, subsequently, to exploit them.*? 


Whether in respect to landscape or to human exchange, our sense 
of origins and of meaningful existence depend upon a somewhat 
ambivalent relationship with the human, geographical, and imaginal 
boundaries we experience. Yet a problem arises for us precisely because 
of this ambivalence. Between those boundaries we experience directly 
and those experienced through the imagination, and again between all 
boundaries and our sense of meaning, there exists a tenuous territory 
in which varying degrees of negotiation are required in order that our 
understanding of ourselves remains consistent with our experience of 
the world. This is the space in which religious symbols function. Sym- 
bols are modes by which we interpret the world, for they provide a con- 
gruent link between the way our lives are lived and our particular sense 
of meaning.*? At times we manipulate them to reflect reality, and at 
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other times we manipulate reality to bring it to conformity with our 
symbols. We rely on them to meaningfully account for experience and, 
when they fail to do so, we become extremely uncomfortable as we are 
threatened by a sense of the chaotic.** Religious symbols evoke cul- 
tural patterns that effectively circumscribe possible interpretations of 
experience, and consequently they provide human beings with man- 
ageable numbers of options for confronting the next moment of exist- 
ence.*> Because of this function, they (and especially those, as Clifford 
Geertz suggests, whose referents are landscape or society}** constitute 
principles of unity between experience and notions of significance, and 
_are the predominant mode by which communities orient themselves.*’ 


The unity provided by religious symbols is articulated in myths 
and mythic thought. Between any instant of experience and its inter- 
pretation, humans embark upon a symbolic process of negotiation that 
acquires conceptual and verbal structure through myth.” In a sense, 
myths demonstrate “the religious character of the imagination,”®? as 
they pivot on the human experience of boundaries. Yet they reveal 
more than the sacred structure of human creativity; they are state- 
ments about the fundamental value of human experience and they are 
constructed in terms of some or another originary meaning of the 
human being. As such, they reveal what is fundamentally meaningful 
within a community and, so, they are vehicles for the articulation and 
transmission of world view and cultural identity.*! Myths and mythic 
thought inhabit and structure the symbolic space between history and 
human religiosity and are consequently important focal points for a 
religious analysis of any moment of human experience.*” 


This discussion of Acadia will seek out the religious within the 
arena of origins, Entrance into the religious world of both the British 
and Mi'kmaq will be through the human necessity for continuity of 
place, and this will direct us toward the consequent patterns of mean- 
ing these New World peoples carved from both imagined and actual 
relationships to place, as well as dialogical relationships with other 
peoples inhabiting the same landscape. The tenuous ground between 
origins and experience will be explored in terms of the symbols that 
created unified fields of meaning, and the mythic worlds of both com- 
munities will constitute the media for fashioning a religious portrait of 
the period. 


A word should be said at this point in respect to the locus of these 
mythic worlds, since “mythology” in this context will refer to a more 
broad body of sketches, records, and ideas than that to which the term 
is often applied. In its most strict sense, a myth refers to something 
that “narrates a sacred history; it relates an event that took place in pri- 
mordial Time, the fabled time of ‘beginnings’. In other words, myth 
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tells how ... a reality came into existence.”* It may be justifiable, 
however, to focus on a wider array of materials as mythic, if we take as 
a point of departure something akin to Northrop Frye’s assertion that 
“nobody can create, think or even act outside the mythology of his 
time.’”“4 Given such an assumption, we can begin to discern threads of 
mythic thought woven throughout the fabric of a given culture. Since 
what are commonly called legend and folktale repeat in various forms 
the primordial structures of significance supplied by myth, these sorts 
of tales are vehicles that express mythologies and religious valua- 
tions.*5 Within this realm, we may reasonably also include “historical 
legends,’”“° as well as literary works because, as Frye points out, litera- 
ture might well be considered the offspring of mythology. Primordial 
valuations give rise to literature so that “mythical stories become struc- 
tured principles of story-telling [and] mythical concepts ... become 
habits of metaphorical thought.*’ Extension of the sphere of mythic 
material may be necessary in this instance in order to arrive at some- 
thing better than a superficial analysis of the valuational structures 
that operated most particularly in the Acadian British community. 


MI 


Before entering into a full discussion of Mi’kmaq-British relations in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Acadia, it might be useful to con- 
textualize the period in question within the more generic framework 
of the New World. In the first instance, this is to suggest the possibility 
that an analysis of the Acadian colonial event might contribute to a 
more synthetic understanding of the issue of alienation in the New 
World. Despite the tendency of Canadians to regard our history as in 
some sense exceptional, it is, nonetheless, a story firmly imbedded in 
post-Columbian motifs. As one historian has noted, “Canadian history 
in general is part of the story of the conquest of America, and the fate 
of the Beothuk, Huron, Blackfoot, and Kwakiutle people is not quanti- 
tatively different from that of the Aztec, the Maya or the Arawak.”*8 If 
this is true, then it follows that what is said in respect to the Canadian 
colonial experience could well have relevance beyond this context. The 
French historian Fernand Braudel has suggested that history might best 
be understood as something that simultaneously exists on a variety of 
collateral levels. Although he admits that the question of defining these 
temporal levels is one of creative speculation, he has, quite self-con- 
sciously, settled on three: those of {i) event history, (ii) the history of 
conjunctures, or social history, and (iii) structural history.4? Although 
time, he points out, is not a human creation, the way in which we 
choose to partition it is purely our own fabrication. Regardless of the 
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number of measurements we impose upon it, all ultimately fall into 
one another so that, in a sense, to penetrate the meaning of any single 
level is to arrive at some understanding of them all.5° Likewise, to 
understand some measure of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Aca- 
dia within the context of the longer duration of the New World may 
well be a means of gaining insight into the New World itself. We might 
add here, that since much of the following discussion will focus upon 
the nature and function of religious symbols in Acadia, the possibility 
of extending the conclusions reached at the end of this work beyond 
the actual context of the Canadian Maritime Provinces is clearly pos- 
sible. As Mary Douglas points out in Natural Symbols, symbols are 
meaningless in isolation. Their meanings derive wholly from their 
relationships to the wider symbolic patterns in which they are con- 
tained: 


The mind tends in some natural way to use the same symbols for the 
same situations ... the social relations of [human beings] provide 
the prototype for the logical relations between things . . . whenever 
this prototype falls into a common pattern, there should be some- 
thing common to be discerned in the system of symbols it uses. 
Where regularities in the system are found, we should expect to find 
recurring . . . the same natural systems of symbols.*! 


In another sense, placing our shorter period within the extended con- 
text of the New World also reflects back upon the meaning of the event 
and conjunctures of colonial Acadia, conferring upon these an anatomy 
of religious significance at the outset of our discussion. 


To begin we should take note of the fact that the phrase “New 
World” is, for instance, heavily laden with religious meaning. Despite 
the fact that Columbus insisted to his death that he had recovered an 
“old world”—that he had come upon a mass of “terra firma, well 
known to the ancients and not unknown, as the envious and ignorant 
would have it”>*—he nonetheless imagined the land in religious terms, 
as evoking the possibility of beginning again. In a letter he wrote in 
1500, he quoted from John’s Gospel and the Book of Isaiah, writing of 
“a new heaven and a new Earth,” and he described himself as God’s 
envoy who had embarked upon “a new voyage to the new heaven and 
world.”* Although on one level, the “terra firma” he had found existed 
in space, the New World from its inception was located in the religious 
imagination. Edmundo O’Gorman extended this point in his book The 
Invention of America, in which he has argued that the New World 
could not exist in fact because Columbus was incapable of conceiving 
of it. 


In the wake of the Columbian event, European movement into 
the New World was permeated with the issues of human identity and 
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origins. The act of colonizing, at its most basic, raised the problem of 
identity in terms of altering peoples’ notions of being “at home.” Set- 
tlement in a new region is always a fundamental exercise (in many 
respects tantamount to the primordial creation}** because “home” con- 
stitutes a locus of identity from which the world is interpreted.*> The 
problem of identity for Europeans was rendered all the more dubious 
because their sense of being at home in Europe had become increas- 
ingly uncertain on the eve of their movement toward the Americas. 
The century that preceded the beginning of the Atlantic era was a period 
of “pessimism, cynicism, and despair.” Populations had declined as a 
result of epidemics and warfare, economic activity had plummeted, 
and the intellectual climate had fallen into a state of inertia.°° In addi- 
tion, continued defeat by the Turks in the southeast of the continent 
had compelled many to turn toward the Atlantic with a certain sense 
of dislocation.>’ 


England in particular had suffered from a shortage of feudal 
income in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and this had left 
members of the English aristocracy scrambling for ways to generate 
revenue so as to sustain dissolving social patterns and to stave off 
emerging class conflict.5® English expansion (as well as that of France 
and Holland) beginning in the sixteenth century occurred at a point of 
economic recession and concurrent population growth. Emigration, 
which began around 1590 {initially to Ireland, and then to the Ameri- 
cas}, was seductive in this context because it proffered the possibility 
of “social mobility’—an accustomed way of European life that was 
dwindling markedly at home.*? 


In a sense, Europeans’ identities were deconstructed before they 
set out for America. Upon leaving the continent, they embarked upon 
a venture in which they reconstructed themselves, but in the course of 
affirming an identity they forced non-Europeans to undergo their own 
deconstruction of meaning.© In this process, native Americans came- 
to be regarded as a “counterimage” to the emerging colonial sense of 
identity—a designation that undercut the humanity of aboriginal peo- 
ples and set a stage for violence against them. The subversion of their 
human significance that accompanied the formation of colonial soci- 
ety forced them (as well as African Americans} into new modes of cre- 
ativity through which their assaulted sense of meaning could remain 
vital. At a fundamental level, the colonized were compelled to reclaim 
their identity within the historical reality of violence, and they did so 
by re-imagining primordial constructions of human meaning that took 
precedence over colonial structures of power. In his recent book Sacred 
Revolt, for instance, Joel Martin has explored this phenomenon in rela- 
tion to native American prophetic movements, and he has suggested 
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that such movements have constituted constructive answers to the 
experience of oppression. Within the context of these phenomena, 
aboriginal peoples have sought to initiate new modes of being within 
the context of colonialism, and they have done so through renewed 
contact with their traditional spirituality. As such, they have consti- 
tuted a religious means of reconstructing identity.*! 


The New World, as a long duration, is a place and time that is 
cloaked in religious significance. In the colonial world the problem of 
identity and origins is a problem that has been shared by all peoples. It 
is within this context that we must initially encounter colonial Aca- 
dia. We are entering into a historical analysis from the perspective of 
religion, and if at all successful, this analysis may carry us closer to 
understanding—and confronting—the problem of alienation, first, in 
eastern Canada and, then, by extension, in a post-Columbian world. 
Joel Martin also recently suggested that “learning how to think and 
live in this new world along with its various inhabitants . . . continues 
to constitute a great religious project for every people in this world.”62 
In some sense, the following discussion aspires to be a “religious 
project.” 
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CHAPTER TWO 


LET NOT THY LEFT HAND KNOW 
WHAT THY RIGHT HAND DOETH 


Te question of thinking and living in the New World began, for the 
British in Acadia, with a problem of continuity of place. Fundamen- 
tally, theirs was the problem of imagining continuity where there was 
none. Complicating the issue, however, was the fact that a great many 
British settlers were possessed of a sense of identity that had been in 
some measure disfigured and that they were consequently trying to 
recover. In most cases, the identity that they sought to preserve was of 
British origin. 


The two principal groups of immigrants who came to comprise 
the population base and colonial administrators of Acadia were the 
Nova Scotia Yankees and the Loyalists. The first major influx of pre- 
Loyalist settlers arrived in Acadia in the early 1760s.! These were, by 
and large, New England Puritans from Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, and most of them settled in Maugerville (on the east 
side of the St. John River] and in the area of the Chignecto Isthmus.” 
These settlers had left New England before the movement for indepen- 
dence had gained momentum and they were loyal to Britain.? Yet in 
moving to Nova Scotia they had weakened critical ties with families 
and friends, and the nature of their farmstead settlements had pre- 
vented the emergence of new communities. They were, as one writer 
has noted, “rootless people,”* and when, a few years later, the revolu- 
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tionary war occurred, what was left of their ties with New England was 
virtually severed. One writer has suggested that this drove the immi- 
grant Yankees into a collective crisis of identity out of which emerged, 
for example, the Nova Scotia Great Awakening, led by a young man 
named Henry Alline. Alline believed that New England and England, 
by corrupting themselves by violent confrontation, had subverted the 
meaning of the Protestant Reformation, and that it had fallen to Nova 
Scotia to assume New England’s cosmic position in the world. The 
Yankees responded overwhelmingly to this notion of identity that 
merged British loyalty and Protestant mission.’ 


At the end of the revolutionary war, somewhere in the vicinity of 
thirty thousand Loyalists converged upon Acadia and settled, for the 
most part, at Shelbourne and Annapolis in Nova Scotia, and along the 
St. John and St. Croix rivers in what was to become New Brunswick.’ 
Most of these Loyalists were middle-class tradespeople or farmers who 
had been stripped of their American wealth and property.? They had 
rejected the revolution, and in so doing, had turned away from the dis- 
tinct character of what Marcia Kline calls “the New World environ- 
ment.” This rejection compelled the Loyalists to focus upon their 
European past and to regard themselves as people moving into a future 
that constituted a continuity with British culture.!° As Abraham 
Gesner explained in his nineteenth-century promotional book New 
Brunswick, With Notes for Emigrants, “the great number of loyalists 
that removed from the revolted states to Canada, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, have been succeeded by a population that is firmly 
attached to the Crown and laws of the Empire.”!! 


The one million or so colonials who moved to British North 
America from various parts of the British Isles between 1800 and 1850 
shared the Loyalists’ desire to sustain a sense of cultural continuity 
with England. European social and economic structures had undergone 
massive alterations in the wake of both the industrial and agricultural’ 
revolutions in Europe, and the Napoleonic Wars had resulted in a reces- 
sionary period in England from which large portions of the population 
could not recover. For many, the move to British North America was 
an attempt to regain a standard of living that had been lost in the Brit- 
ish Isles; they crossed the Atlantic holding fast to this desire to salvage 
an identity that had become threatened in Europe.!2 


The problem of continuity for the immigrants pivoted between 
the desire to conceive and speak of themselves as European, and the 
reality of not being in Europe. Acadia, in fact, did not appear as remotely 
familiar to these early colonials. A Scottish traveller in Prince Edward 
Island wrote home in 1821 to say, 
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Everything in that Island, and, I believe, in all America, is new in 
some measure to every European, go from where he may; but the 
change is greater, and more distressing to an English family than to 
almost any other.!? 


Gesner later added, 


The animals and plants, the climates, the oceans, seas, rivers, and 
lakes, were found to be different from those of civilized Europe. The 
heavens displayed new wonders to the astronomer, and all nature 
presented itself under forms with which the early voyagers were 
unacquainted.!4 


The British experience of Acadia and their problem of identity were pri- 
marily entangled in ambiguity, and their European heritage had taught 
them to be wary of ambiguity in both realms. 


Prior to the seventeenth century in the West, human knowledge 
had generally been considered a product of a diversity of experience and 
impressions. The language that represented this knowledge was like- 
wise evocative and grounded in the properties of figures of speech.!5 
This began to change as the rise of centralized monarchies led to the 
emergence of well-defined judicial codes. Technological improvement 
in the areas of war and manufacturing, as well as the expanded use of 
currency in Europe’s commercial sectors, coincided with the rise of sci- 
ence and mathematics—both of which required a previously unwar- 
ranted rigidity of representation. This climate of linguistic precision 
gave rise to philosophical calls for language and thought that were 
purged of ambiguity, and led to movements of “linguistic reform” 
aimed at eradicating folk vernacular.!® John Locke warned that “those 
who pretend seriously to search after, or maintain Trust, should think 
themselves obliged to study how they might deliver themselves with- 
out Obscurity, Doubtfulness, or Equivocation, to which Men’s Words 
are naturally liable.”!’ 


Defoe suggested in The Complete English Tradesman (1725): 


The end of Speech is that we might understand one another’s mean- 
ing. ... If any man was to ask me, which would be supposed to be 
a perfect style or language, I would answer, that in which a man 
speaking to five hundred people, of all common and various capac- 
ities, idiots or lunatics excepted, should be understood by them all 
in the same manner with one another, and in the same sense which 
the speaker intended to be understood.!8 


Donald Levine has suggested that the drive to eliminate linguistic 
ambiguity created a context in which the ambiguities of existence 
could no longer be represented. This contributed to a tendency toward 
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the denial of “experiential” ambiguity, in which the possibility that 
human experience could contain multiple or obscure meanings became 
attenuated.!? The way in which human identity and origins came to be 
perceived in the West was an early benefactor of this movement away 
from ambiguity that has continued to permeate Western culture. Des- 
cartes’s cogito ergo sum gave a structure of interiority to the human 
soul that effectively alienated it from the potentially kaleidoscopic sig- 
nificance of the historical situation of the body. It constituted an exis- 
tential leap in supposing the human to be essentially reason 
“disengaged” from the variability of experience.” 

Acadia’s settlers were the heirs of this tradition that allowed for 
the generation of identity apart from the ambiguities of historical expe- 
rience. Drawing upon this mode of self-definition, they set about imag- 
ining their British identity in the face of an environment that was 
anything but British. As Joseph Howe wrote in his poem “Acadia,” the 
settlers “sought amidst Acadia’s wilds to claim / A Briton’s feelings and 
a Briton’s name.”2! Eighteenth-century New Brunswickers, for 
instance, endeavoured to reconstruct the architectural landscape of 
England, and in places such as St. John and Essex, leaders of the colony 
built houses in imitation of British models. Ward Chipman’s house was 
arrayed with English furniture and imported wall coverings, and 
George Leonard built an estate that was described by a contemporary 
as “exceedingly neat and in good taste [resembling] a gentleman’s villa 
in Europe.” The Anglican church in Fredericton followed suit, as an 
ostentatious imitation of Portland Chapel in London.” The Loyalists 
also began constructing educational institutions at the end of the cen- 
tury, the curricula of which focussed upon classical languages, rhetoric, 
and English literature. Students were taught to imitate European mod- 
els in their writing, and literature began to emerge from the context of 
this classical education that aped outdated British styles. In speaking 
of Acadian poets such as Joseph Howe and Oliver Goldsmith, Fred 
Cogswell has suggested that the apparent emotional drive that gave 
rise to their work was, at base, simply a “pathetic” desire to persuade 
the English that the British North American colonies were culturally 
identical to the “motherland.”? Outside of literary circles, British 
colonials clung with equal tenacity to their sense of continuity with an 
English identity. In his Observations upon the Importance of the 
North American Colonies to Great Britain (1825), Chief Justice Bren- 
ton Haliburton of Nova Scotia wrote, “The inhabitants of British 
America have no desire to change their national character, and will feel 
disposed to cling to the Mother Country as long as she fosters and pro- 
tects them.’””* A nineteenth-century promotional pamphlet written by 
a Nova Scotian by the name of Henry Bliss turned this sentiment 
toward the British, when he charged: 
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let ministers then elevate and enlarge their views to the great cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. Let them endeavour to com- 
prehend the whole dominions of Great Britain as one society, and 
the colonies for its integral parts, as much as if they adjoined Valen- 
tia or the Land’s End.25 


This idea that national—or individual—character could withstand 
changes in historical setting was a focus in Joseph Howe’s campaign for 
responsible government in the 1830s. In a letter to Lord John Russel, 
for example, he asked, 


Can an Englishman, an Irishman, or a Scotchman, be made to 
believe, by passing a month upon the sea, that the most stirring 
periods of his history are but a cheat and a delusion ... that the 
principles of civil liberty, which from childhood he has been taught 
to cherish and to protect by forms of stringent responsibility, must, 
with the new light breaking in upon him on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, be cast aside as useless encumbrance? No, my Lord, it is mad- 
ness to suppose that these men, so remarkable for carrying their 
national characteristics into every part of the world where they 
penetrate, shall lose the most honourable of them all, merely from 
passing from part of the empire to another2° 


Although it is true that these colonials were culturally equipped 
to imagine identity in isolation from their temporal and spatial situa- 
tion, one must consider the question of how such a sense of meaning 
could be sustained when it was so dramatically inconsistent with their 
actual experience of the place. The answer, of course, is that at some 
critical level, it was not at all discordant. To imagine that they were 
unchanged in the process of “penetrating every part of the world,” the 
British merely had to re-imagine any given place in such a way as to 
eliminate the potentially disconcerting ambiguity its novelty con- 
tained. In Acadia, they availed themselves of a traditional modality of 
regarding space and expanded it to the breaking point. 


Yi-Fu Tuan has suggested that “wilderness” has traditionally been 
considered profane space in the West, with the “garden” representing 
the area of wilderness that has been re-fashioned for the exigency of 
human beings. Wilderness has consequently been regarded as some- 
thing that must be re-created and the act of re-creation has contained 
many layers of significance. Each re-created wilderness has become a 
place where food can be produced; it has also become an indication of 
the expansion of social patterning; and finally, it has come to signify 
the conquering of profane space by that which is sacred.?’ 


The colonial British confronted the alterity of Acadia armed with 
this appreciation of wilderness, and they extended the notion of cha- 
otic or meaningless space to encompass the entire region prior to 
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settlement. In some instances, this translated into a simple denial of 
the existence of anything on which a British sense of order had not been 
imposed. Early colonial cartographers, for example, curiously failed to 
record anything beyond the boundaries of European settlement. The 
first map of Halifax to receive wide circulation in England was a town 
plan drawn by Moses Harris in 1749. The plan depicted a British ship 
in harbour, and a palisade and five forts surrounding ordered streets, a 
church, an army barracks, a court house, and a governor’s residence. 
Beyond the palisade, Harris drew two fruit trees, a porcupine, and a bee- 
tle of some variety. The forest and its wildlife were conspicuously 
absent, and nothing even suggested the presence of the aboriginal peo- 
ples who habitually hunted in the area.28 


In most instances, however, nature was not avoided but endowed 
with dismal, sometimes even malignant, qualities.2° In 1827, the mis- 
sionary John West discussed the Loyalists’ first encounter with New 
Brunswick’s landscape, for example, and described the coast as “rug- 
ged, and the whole aspect of the country dreary and uninviting. ... 
Nothing was to be seen but a few huts erected on the margin of a dark, 
immense wilderness.”°° In New Brunswick as A Home for Emigrants, 
a promotional book published in 1860, the author spoke of a colony 
characterized by savage wilderness and cultivated land: “we have 
brooks winding through dark ravines and rivers bounding through sav- 
age gorges or gliding peacefully through fertile meadows and happy 
homesteads,”*! and in Howe’s “Acadia” the same two images created 
a rather striking motif. The first was absolutely sinister—associated 
with the brutal massacre of white settlers by “red hunters” in the eigh- 
teenth century: 


Around the cot the Indians form a ring 
And songs of joy and triumph wildly sing 
With horrid gesture and demonic strain 
Then plunge into the forest depths again 3? 


The second was pastoral, percolating with images of creation in the 
nineteenth century: 


But see, extending upon every side, 

Her cottage homes! Acadia’s noblest pride; 
There honest Industry, by daily toil, 

Covers with fruits and flowers his native soil; 
And calm contentment, with an Angel’s air, 
And humble hopes, and smiling joys, are there4 


Thomas Chandler Haliburton emphasized the value of re-created Jand- 
scape in his work, The Old Judge, when an “unnamed English travel- 
ler” described his arrival at Halifax-Dartmouth: 
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The first object that met our view was the picturesque little church 
that crowns the cliff overlooking the village and haven of Falkland. 
... The entrance to this noble harbour, the best, perhaps, in Amer- 
ica, is exceedingly beautiful: such portions of the landscape as are 
denuded of trees exhibit a very high state of cultivation . . . and the 
national flag and the British sentinel bear testimony to the power 
and extensive possessions of dear old England3* 


The only landscape that was regarded as significant by British 
colonials was that which had been re-shaped for their needs and accord- 
ing to the values of their European culture, which they called “civiliza- 
tion.” For a group of people engaged in an imaginative process of self- 
creation (and for a people situated in a context with a disruptive poten- 
tial} the imperative for extending civilization became an indispensable 
tool for re-shaping the world. With it, they could reassure themselves 
that European colonials were not, as an Italian writer once put it, the 
“offscourings of the nations,”*° but agents of a historical process, 
through which human history was moving toward a more perfect state. 
“Developing the resources of a country,” wrote W. R. M. Burtis, in 1860, 


is not a single factor or attainment, but a successive and never end- 
ing series of facts or achievements, reaching far into the future... . 
Our sense of what may be done is improved and enlarged by our 
acquaintance with what has been done. The art-triumphs of the last 
half-century, instead of appearing to our lives as defining the reach 
of the human intellect, and the adaptation of the elements and 
materials of the earth to the purpose of human life—of social and 
moral progress—creates a belief in the illimitable application of 
natural laws—in the still greater triumphs of human reason, and 
the still higher destiny of the human family. Each successive attain- 
ment becomes, in turn, a stepping-stone from which the children of 
light may take a bolder flight into the regions of discovery?’ 


Civilization and progress became symbols through which the 
colonial experience of being displaced could be reconciled with the 
notion of being steadfastly European. For these symbols to remain 
effective, much rested on the re-creation of the Acadian landscape, and 
that required unobstructed access to the land itself. Of course, there 
were a great many other people on the land who were not entirely 
enraptured with what the missionary John West described as the “dif- 
fusion” of the “light of science and the arts”;*® but the British dealt 
with the potential impediment they posed by ignoring their presence, 
or by conceding to them as little attention as possible. 


By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, France had relinquished control 
of Acadia. Within the text of the treaty itself, the Mi'kmaq were not 
even mentioned,’ and from the colonial point of view this was to 
become a preferred method of dealing with aboriginal peoples. When, 
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for instance, in 1761, the English Board of Trade instructed Nova 
Scotia’s governor, Jonathan Belcher, to issue a proclamation forbidding 
encroachment on Mi’kmag lands, he obediently drew up the document 
that stated, among other things, 


Wherefore in dutiful Obedience to His Majesty’s Orders I do accord- 
ingly publish this proclamation in His Majesty’s Royal Name, 
strictly enjoining and requiring all Persons what ever, who may 
either willfully or inadvertently have seated themselves on any 
Lands so reserved to or claimed by the said Indians, without any 
lawful Authority for doing forthwith to remove therefrom’? 


Belcher subsequently decided to refrain from issuing it “at large.” After 
reminding the board in a private letter, that the Mi'kmaq had ceded all 
claim to Acadia by the Treaty of Utrecht, he went on to explain, “If the 
Proclamation had been issued at large, the Indians might have been 
incited :.. to have made extravagant and unwarrantable demands, to 
the disquiet and perplexity of the New Settlements in the Province.”*! 
We might compare the circumstance surrounding the dissemination of 
Belcher’s proclamation with those of another proclamation issued in 
1758 and again in 1759, in which Belcher’s predecessor Charles 
Lawrence offered substantial incentives for immigrants settling in the 
colony. Both versions of the document were widely circulated in the 
New England colonies.*? 


Colonial governments generally resisted Mi'kmaq pressure to buy 
land back for them from colonial interests, and the most acute instance 
of this resistance occurred in Prince Edward Island, where the British 
government had granted the entire colony in 1767 to absentee propri- 
etors. Refusal to spend public money on securing Mi'kmaq title to land 
was a continual problem in Prince Edward Island. In 1843, for instance, 
the Assembly set aside fifty pounds to buy Murray Island for the native 
population, but the purchase never occurred. In 1860, Joseph Howe 
appeared at Land Commission hearings in Charlottetown and recom- 
mended that Lennox Island be purchased for the region’s Mi'kmaq. The 
Assembly, however, refused to pay the price set by the island’s owner, 
R. B. Stewart. The Mi'kmaq in that province consequently remained 
without legal title to any part of the island until 1870.% 


Land on which the Mi'kmaq were permitted to remain was gen- 
erally relinquished by the colonials because of its inaccessibility or its 
relative lack of a resource base. Although the government of Prince 
Edward Island did not buy any land for its aboriginal population, in the 
late eighteenth century it gained permission from the proprietor James 
Montgomery to allow the Mi'kmaq to settle on Lennox Island—an area 
furthest removed from white settlement and covered, to a substantial 
degree, by “barrens and swamp.”“* In 1801, the New Brunswick 
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government likewise chose to grant a particular petition because, as 
the surveyor-general noted, it “appears to be reasonable and can inter- 
fere with no settlement.”*5 In Nova Scotia, land surrendered to the 
Mi'kmaq was “chiefly barren, and [situated in] spots removed from the 
sea-coast.”*° In addition to reserving only the poorest quality of land 
for the Mi'kmaq, colonial governments made concessions often with a 
stipulation that native communities were not to request any further 
grants. In New Brunswick, for example, the government entered into 
an agreement with the Mi'kmaq of the St. John River area in 1807 by 
which a parcel of land was to be purchased with public moneys on the 
condition that, 


they the said Indians do consider the same as full satisfaction for all 
claims or pretensions which they may have hithertofore had or 
which they may now conceive themselves to have to the said 
Maductic Point or to any other land upon the said River.’ 


Yet legal recognition of the Mi'kmaq presence in any location rarely 
extended to the settler population. Squatting and various forms of 
encroachment were endemic and uncontrolled.*8 In 1783, for example, 
John Julien obtained a licence of occupation from the government of 
Nova Scotia for twenty thousand acres on the Miramichi River. 
Between 1785 and 1807 his band repeatedly requested that the licence 
be confirmed in the face of excessive encroachment by white settlers. 
The result of their continued effort was that Eel Ground (as well as 
three smaller tracts along the river) was reserved for them in 1807; but 
of the original twenty thousand acres, only ten thousand remained at 
this point.*? A few years later the missionary Walter Bromley reported 
that he had spoken with a chief whose father had cleared two hundred 
acres of land at various locations and times in Nova Scotia. All of it, he 
noted, had been appropriated by white settlers.5° At the turn of the 
nineteenth century a Mi’kmaq community was granted four thousand 
acres of land on the eastern side of the Wagamatcook River in Cape Bre- 
ton Island. By the 1860s, all that was left of the tract was seven hundred 
acres containing a village, a burial ground, and a grove of sugar maples.*! 


Whites stole Mi’kmag land, and they also appropriated timber and 
hay and built dams with little regard for the reserve land they flooded. 
Abraham Gesner admitted, in the mid-nineteenth century that, “As 
the title is not in the Indians, they have no power to prevent trespasses; 
and the result has been, that the lands set apart for their benefit are 
plundered for their most valuable timber, and the most fertile places of 
ground occupied by unauthorized persons.”5? Although colonial gov- 
ernments intermittently passed legislation intended to protect Mi'kmaq 
land, these bills were not enforced because, as Lieutenant-Governor 
William Head was advised in 1848, “it would not now be possible to 
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eject the occupants, even if in itself such a measure were desirable.”** 
The fact was, this “measure” was not deemed to be desirable in any 
colonial circles. As one Fredericton newspaper noted in 1844, “the 
extensive tracts of valuable land reserved for the Indians in various 
parts of the Province tend greatly to retard the settlement of the Coun- 
try.”54 In 1843, a New Brunswick government committee report sug- 
gested that “Industrious poor Squatters” had improved the land on 
which they had settled and should not be forced to remove them- 
selves;>> and Abraham Gesner told potential British immigrants that if 
they chose to become squatters (a group he described as “a very remark- 
able class of persons”) they could safely assume that title to the land 
could be later obtained at very little cost.** 


Despite these wholehearted attempts to ignore the Mi'kmaq, the 
British could not help but notice that the extension of civilization had 
contributed to the physical declension of the native population. 
Throughout the process of colonization, dispossessed Mi'kmaq consti- 
tuted a presence that could not be entirely avoided, and this appears to 
have encumbered many British with a threatening sense of guilt. As the 
writer Douglas Huygue noted in the introduction to his novel The 
Nomads of the West (1850), “We rear the germ of a great city without 
casting a thought on the generation crumbling beneath.”*’ Gesner 
expressed this sentiment repeatedly in his reports to the Nova Scotia 
government in the late 1840s, bemoaning, for instance, the fact that 


They have been supplanted by civilized inhabitants, and in return 
for the lands for which they were the rightful owners, they have 
received loathsome diseases, alcoholic drink, the destruction of 
their game, and threatened extermination.® 


In some cases the British were able to creatively confront this 
sense of transgression by attributing what they perceived to be the 
immanent disappearance of aboriginal peoples to the Mi’kmaq them- 
selves, or to the ultimate process of the extension of civilization of 
which the British were agents, not initiators. At this level the Mi’kmaq 
were regarded as a vestige of a community whose significance had 
waned in the working out of human progress. The language employed 
to speak of them was laden with images of an eclipsed meaning, with 
words like “remnant” and “remains” pointing to their significance as 
lying firmly in the past. Thus, Huygue wrote, “Look at that shrivelled 
remnant of what was once a powerful, energetic man”; and the Nova 
Scotia government was warned by a committee in 1801 that “all the 
pecuniary resources of the Province would . . . be found inadequate to 
the support of this Remnant of the Mickmack tribe.”*° John West 
called the Mi’kmaq “a remnant of a people, who were once sovereigns 
of the soil”; © the Nova Scotian described a chief present at the Halifax 
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celebration of Queen Victoria’s marriage as “a remnant of his tribe”;®! 
Gesner noted, “At present time, there are the remnants of two tribes in 
New Brunswick”; ® and Moses Perley, in his 1841 report to the lieu- 
tenant-governor of New Brunswick, called them “the scattered 
remains of the once proud and mighty,” and the “remnant of an ill- 
fated race.” 


Those Mi'kmaq who “remained” a presence in Acadia were often 
considered to have ceased to be legitimate aboriginal peoples. Speaking 
of the Mi’kmagq at Restigouche, Moses Perley admitted, “The old peo- 
ple ... struck me as possessing very little Indian blood, while the 
younger portion are so fair, as to raise a doubt whether they should be 
styled Indians at all . . . each generation appears fairer than the preced- 
ing.” In addition to this physical transformation, some also perceived 
a cultural transformation that had effectively separated the Mi'kmaq 
from their past. The sportsman Campbell Hardy noted, for instance, 
“Few Traditions exist among the Nova Scotian Indians concerning the 
habits and wars of their forefathers.” 


The fact that Acadia’s native peoples had nearly disappeared was, 
for many colonials, a clear consequence of their refusal to co-operate 
with the unfolding of progress. An article in the Nova Scotian in 1846 
claimed that the Mi'kmaq were devoid of “foresight” and naturally 
lazy, and had consequently failed to come to an enjoyment of the ben- 
efits of civilization—"arts, science, and laws.”°’ That they were pri- 
mordially lazy was a common theme. In a report from the New 
Brunswick government to the Colonial Office in 1838, for instance, 
native peoples were described as “naturally indolent.” In 1854, Will- 
iam Chearnley commented that “their character is such that I fear we 
shall always find them to be a people unwilling to work,” and a few 
years later he added that the Mi'kmaq were “destined to live a roving 
life . . . almost wholly dependent on charity.”®? Gesner claimed that 


although their outward appearance has undergone alteration, and 
necessity has compelled them to conform more or less to the 
present condition of the country, in their social state they remain 
unchanged, and every effort to bring them to a state of civilization 
has proved abortive. ... They have been instructed in the arts and 
in agriculture; but no sooner were they liberated from their mas- 
ters, than they returned to the haunts and habits of their forefa- 
thers, and became the most depraved of all their race.” 


The historian Alexander Monro informed his readers that from 1763 
onward 


every possible encouragement has been held out to these people by 
the local governments; large tracts of land have been set apart for 
their use in different parts of both Provinces, and the Legislatures 
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have, whenever their necessities have required it, granted large 
sums... for their relief . . . some of them have been induced to set- 
tle. . . . They are sometimes employed in the lumber woods. . . . But 
the predilections for hunting, basket making, and the wigwam, pre- 
vent them from pursuing other avocations for any length of time.”! 


There were times when the British were not so inclined to afford 
full responsibility for the demise of the native community to the 
Mi'kmaq themselves, but were also reluctant to attribute it to their 
own community, and at these moments they identified the ultimate 
causes as “civilization” and “progress,” as though these had some sub- 
jective existence apart from their imagination. So Perley claimed, 
when he wrote, “the survivors of the ancient possessors and lords of the 
country ... are fastly yielding to the calamitous fate which so often 
befalls uncivilized man.”’? The incompatibility of aboriginal peoples 
with civilization was a recurrent myth, and one that Huygue explored 
in the conclusion of his book, Argimou: A Legend of the Micmacs. At 
their parting, the British officer Edward Molesworth implored his 
friend Argimou (a Mi'kmaq chief) to accompany him back to England, 
but the chief declined the invitation. Although the two men had been 
friends in a context of separation from their respective societies, this 
could not continue outside that context: “Brother, said [Argimou] with 
pathos—it can never—never be. When you take the moose from the 
woods and keep it among the settlements of the pale-faces, it will pine 
away and die.””3 The moose motif was a common device in nineteenth- 
century writing dealing with the Mi’kmaq. The Reverend John Sprott, 
for instance, made use of the motif in an article published in the Nova 
Scotian, April 6, 1846: “The approach of the white man, and the march 
of improvement, have sealed their doom. ... Now we seldom see a 
moose or an Indian.””4 


Whether it was considered to be the fault of the Mi'kmaq them- 
selves or of progress, the fact that the Mi'kmaq were facing annihila- 
tion was rarely considered to be a result of the attempt by this specific 
group of Europeans to re-create an equally specific region of the New 
World. At this level, the native community was acknowledged as hav- 
ing once had meaning in the world it inhabited, but that world had 
given way to one of greater significance, and native peoples were 
unavoidably victims of this human movement. At another level, how- 
ever, the link between the process of colonization and the physical 
destruction of the Mi'kmaq could not be dismissed so easily, and as a 
consequence, many colonials sought to reconcile the fact of disposses- 
sion with the idea of civilization on which they were suspending their 
own notion of meaningful existence. They suggested that the Mi’kmaq 
could be saved from their impending destruction through a concerted 
effort on the part of the British to re-make them, just as they were 
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re-making the land. For many, this appeared not just as a possible 
course of action but a responsibility. 


It is important to recognize that for the colonial British, the 
Mi'kmaq were essentially part of the wilderness and were possessed of 
the same qualities attributed to “wild” Acadia. When the landscape of 
Acadia was first encountered, it had been a country “wrapped in the 
gloom of perpetual fog,””5 and had subsequently been re-made as a 
place of “calm contentment, with an Angel’s air.””© The Mi'kmaq had 
been discovered in the margins of the darkness that had been Acadia, 
and had remained a part of it. As the poet Thomas Daniel Cowdell 
wrote in the first years of the nineteenth century, 


From shores, where howls the savage bear, 
And tawney tribes of Indians are; 

Where quiet, endless forests grow, 

That never felt the woodman’s blow; 

A continent rul’d by extremes 

Of frigid cold and flaming beams; 

Far distant from Europa, fam’d, 

And which, like her, may yet be tamed.” 


John West echoed Cowdell’s sentiments when he noted, “Noth- 
ing was to be seen but a few huts erected on the margin of a dark, 
immense wilderness, and occasionally some of the natives, clothed 
principally with the skins of animals.” Their association with the 
wilderness was consistently emphasized throughout the colonial 
period, as they were variously characterized as “sons of the forest,””? 
“red brethren of the wilderness, ”®° or “children of the forest.”*! On one 
occasion, the Nova Scotian described them as “nature’s gentlemen,” 
and on another referred to “Isodore, the chief of Musquodoboit,” who 
had recently died, as “this venerable old hemlock, through whose 
branches the storms of ninety years had whistled.”*? 


Yet the Mi'kmaq were not only part of the wilderness; they also 
shared in its sinister qualities. Thus, Howe’s Indians in the poem “Aca- 
dia” emerged from the “forest depths” to embark upon a savage massa- 
cre of a family of settlers.88 Moses Perley identified the Mi'kmaq as 
“formerly a very fierce and powerful tribe” of people who were also 
“deceitful,”84 and Alexander Monro recalled for his readers a time 
when 


Their ferocious habits, their physical strength, their warlike pro- 
pensities, their agility and skill in the use of their weapons, and 
their deadly opposition to every other race, rendered it an extremely 
hazardous undertaking for a European to land on their shores, much 
more so to penetrate into the country. 
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Oliver Goldsmith, the first Acadian colonial poet to receive serious 
international critical acclaim, identified the Mi'kmaq with “beasts of 
prey” lurking at the peripheries of his “Rising Village.”®° Gesner 
described what he considered to be prototypical Mi’kmaq behaviour 
during a massacre of eighteenth-century white settlers in the following 
manner: 


In the dark and silent hours of the night, when the peaceful inhab- 
itants of the villages were wrapt in slumber, or when the sentinel 
trusted to the distance between himself and the enemy, the savages 
were creeping upon them like serpents, sometimes drawing their 
bodies on the ground, at other times standing erect and imitating 
the appearance of trees or other common objects, until the war- 
whoop was raised, when all rushed forward to the indiscriminate 
and diabolical slaughter of men, women, and children. These fiend- 
ish acts and terrible tortures they inflicted on their prisoners, 
formed the dark pages of Indian history8’ 


Although the British took some pride in having subdued the sav- 
age tendencies of the “Indians,” many remained uncomfortable with 
the fact that the Mi’kmagq were situated at the margins of civilization— 
they had not shared in the “smiling joys” that the land itself had 
acquired.*8 In fact, they were languishing as a result of progress, rather 
than reaping its benefits. The potential ambiguity of civilization was 
obvious in the demise of the native community, and this rendered the 
value of the notion at least questionable. 


The solution for some was to re-fashion the Mi'kmaq in the image 
of European colonials. The premise was that if they could be “civi- 
lized” and so, made to think and act like whites, the value of progress 
would remain intact. Thus, the Nova Scotia government was told by 
its Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1848 that throughout the preced- 
ing century of colonization little effort had been made “to civilize the 
race, now brought to the lowest depth of misery and despair,” and that 
the Mi'kmaq had been subjugated “not to redeem but to destroy.’”®* 
During the same period, the New Brunswick legislature was warned by 
its own commissioner: 


If the scattered remains of the once proud and mighty, possessors of 
the whole land are allowed to continue in a state of degradation or 
ruinous decay, a mountain of reproach will rest on those who have 
supplanted them as lords of the soil without imparting any equiva- 
lent, therefore supplanting only to destroy instead of to civilize and 
save. 


In a letter published in the Christian Messenger in 1855, the mission- 
ary Silas Rand likewise bemoaned the fact that whites had turned away 
from their “obligations” to the Mi'kmaq, who 
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eats and sleeps in the midst of confusion—bundles, blankets, ket- 
tles, papooses and dogs tumbelled pell mell, and huddled together 
amongst smoke and filth and vermin. . . . We seize upon their coun- 
try. We rob them of their lands. We drive them from their homes?! 


The idea of rendering native culture obsolete through the imposi- 
tion of European culture existed as a possibility because of the nature 
of human progress. European culture was regarded as a stage in the 
development of humanity that had logically proceeded from earlier 
forms, and the Mi'kmaq were viewed as simply having had the misfor- 
tune of not yet progressing to that stage. Hence, they were underdevel- 
oped humans who could be induced to engage in the process of 
progress. As one writer noted late in the period, “We chide them and 
wonder at them, because they cannot learn in a few years what we have 
gathered from the experience of many centuries. We might as well 
expect infancy to join the rigourous sports of boyhood.”9? The myth of 
the Mi'kmaq as childlike was employed frequently throughout the 
period. The Free Press, for example, described them as “infants as 
regards defect of knowledge in their new situation,”*? and Moses Per- 
ley suggested that they should be “treated as wards of the sovereign.”* 
Perley also wrote of Mi'kmaq guides in the London Sporting Review of 
1839, and described them as “lynx-eyed, active, half amphibious Indian 
boys,”*5 and the Halifax Reporter, commenting on the city’s reception 
for the Prince of Wales in 1860, defined those whites who had been 
present on the occasion as “ladies and gentlemen,” while referring to 
the Mi'kmaq as “children of the forest.” 


For the British, the “advancement of cultivation in the wilder- 
ness”®’ was an indication of progress in colonial Acadia. It was logical, 
then, that the “civilization” of aboriginal peoples would require their 
adoption of agricultural modes of subsistence, and many whites called 
for a concerted effort on the part of their contemporaries towards edu- 
cating the Mi'kmaq in agricultural methods and technology (as well as 
the English language). New Brunswick’s provincial secretary 
announced early in the period, “If they are willing to learn, we are ready 
to teach them .. . all the methods of agriculture by which an unfailing 
Subsistence is secured to all civilized and industrious Planters.” The 
government of Nova Scotia passed an “Act to Provide for the Instruc- 
tion and Permanent Settlement of the Indians,” in 1842,” and in 1864, 
the province’s commissioner Samuel Fairbanks recommended that any 
Mi'kmaq who settled permanently “should be treated in every respect 
as a British subject . . . he should be allowed to vote at elections.”!™ 


Despite the ostensible desire to see the native population “civi- 
lized,” the historical situation of the Mi'kmaq during the period points 
to a fundamental discrepancy between the British language of inclusion 
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and their practice. Far from striving to provide native peoples with 
access to the “comforts of refined society,” the colonials appear to have 
been engaged in their absolute dissolution. With the advent of substan- 
tial immigration into Acadia in the mid-eighteenth century came rapid 
and dramatic changes in the world inhabited by the Mi'kmaq. The loss 
of land has been noted already. It should be noted, however, that a good 
deal of this land had been prime hunting and fishing areas on which the 
Mi'kmaq supported their communities prior to the influx of settlers. 
After 1750, native peoples were increasingly alienated from these 
regions, and a general depletion of game (especially moose} occurred 
throughout the colonies.'°! As early as the 1760s, segments of the 
Mi’kmaq community were beginning to suffer from deprivation,! and 
by the turn of the century a majority had become impoverished.! 
Relief payments to offset this forced situation of privation began 
around 1800, but were insufficient or offered only in times of crisis. 
During the first year of relief payments in Nova Scotia, for instance, 
one government agent reported that despite the distribution of goods, 
the community at Antigonish was in a “miserable condition,” and 
many were without any clothing whatever.!% In 1812, rumours of a 
possible alliance between the St. John Mi’kmaq and the Penobscot on 
the American side of the border compelled the New Brunswick Coun- 
cil to make relief payments in return for assurances of Mi'kmaq neu- 
trality. Money for supplies continued to be provided on an ad hoc basis 
until 1814, when the crisis appeared to have subsided.!% 


The physical state of the Mi’kmaq degenerated continually 
throughout the first half of the nineteenth century. Government docu- 
ments consistently demonstrated that they were without food and 
clothing and were suffering from endemic disease. In the 1840s, Moses 
Perley informed the New Brunswick Assembly that 


I learned on enquiry from many elderly people, who stated them- 
selves to be childless, that they had had from 8 to 12 Children each, 
who had died in infancy from Measles, Whooping Cough, Scarlet 
Fever, Croup, Typhus, Small Pox, and a variety of other Diseases, to 
which Children are subject. ... During my visit to the Miramichi 
the Children were suffering dreadfully from Dysentery, and while 
at Burnt Church Point a death occurred almost daily! 


In 1831, the Mi’kmaq at Rawden, Nova Scotia, possessed ten blankets 
for fifty people and in 1834, those of Windsor were naked and without 
shelter.!°” Between 1846 and 1856, the Mi'kmaq at Digby were said to 
be dying “for want of food and sustenance,” those in Cape Breton and 
at New Glasgow were “ready to drop from hunger,” and those at Pictou 
were “actually starving [and] crying for food.”!% 
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While whites were calling for their “civilization” in order to share 
in the benefits of progress, they appear to have been doing pitifully lit- 
tle to promote the possibility. In the 1790s, the Mi’kmaq were encour- 
aged by the Nova Scotia government to produce “baskets, axe-handles, 
shingles, and staves”—products that the majority of recent immigrants 
were unable to buy.!!! In New Brunswick, where logging was a more 
lucrative enterprise than farming,!!? very few employers chose to hire 
native labourers despite the fact that they were reputed to be “excel- 
lent axemen.” Walter Bromley reported in 1822, that at Chedabucto 
Bay in Nova Scotia, 


where the Indians have been in constant habit of fishing and sup- 
plying the white fishermen with their manufactures, peltry &c. for 
several years, they have been expelled in the most brutal manner 
from that fishing ground by the white people, who entered their 
camps, defiled their women, abused and beat the men, and, in fact, 
conducted themselves in such a manner as to prevent the possibil- 
ity of their remaining any longer.!3 
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Those Mi'kmaq who wanted to farm in Prince Edward Island could not 
obtain land, and elsewhere, encroachment and an inability to secure 
credit from agricultural suppliers weakened the possibility.!!* Up to 
1840, relatively little government assistance was provided for potential 
farmers, and after 1840, such aid was inconsistent. Little technical 
advice was provided, and seed potatoes often arrived too late in the sea- 
son for planting or had to be eaten by the starving prospective farm- 
ers.!15 When the Prince of Wales donated fifty pounds to assist the 
Mi’kmag of Prince Edward Island in beginning to farm, the money was 
used by the colonial government to buy old muskets.!'° In a near fitting 
finale to the period, William Chearnley decided to abandon the notions 
of civilization and settlement, and spent his entire grant of 1859 on 
blankets (of which he bought twelve hundred and eighty-six]. A year 
later, he boasted of how many second-hand greatcoats he had purchased 
with that year’s allotment.!” 


Perhaps the colonial figure who appeared most committed to the 
actual welfare of the Mi'kmaq during the period was Moses Perley, who 
was Commissioner of Indian Affairs in New Brunswick during the 
1840s. In his 1841 report to the Assembly (from which many references 
have already been drawn), Perley suggested that the “civilization” of 
the Mi'kmaq could be achieved without undue difficulty if sufficient 
funds were channelled into their communities and if contact with Brit- 
ish settlers were promoted.!!8 He recommended that the office of 
superintendent be created to oversee the education and settlement of 
native peoples in the province, that government-funded health care be 
provided for the disease-ridden population, that land be held commu- 
nally on reserves, that unused land be leased to pay for education in 
trades and for health care, and that native settlements be located in 
close proximity to those of the colonials so that schools might be inte- 
grated.!!? These very tangible suggestions were not welcomed by the 
colonial government, and most were ultimately ignored. In 1844, the 
government decided to attempt to sell reserve land to settlers who were 
illegally squatting, and announced that 


the monies annually arising from the sale and leasing of the said 
Reserves, and also from the rents, issues and profits thereof, after 
payment of expenses aforesaid, shall be applied to the exclusive 
benefit of the Indians.!2° 


Perley was intensely critical of the scheme, warning that squatters 
would never be induced to pay for the land on which they were settled, 
but his concerns were disregarded. The plan failed, as Perley had pre- 
dicted. By 1848, he had been silenced by the government and was 
informed that he was no longer in their employ.!?! It appears that the 
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services of one who—regardless of motivation—actively promoted the 
welfare of the Mi'kmaq and their interaction with whites had probably 
never been required at all by the colony of New Brunswick. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE SHROUDING OF AMBIGUITY 


Wi is it that the British colonial language of inclusion (paternalis- 
tic and morally degrading though it was) was at such variance with 
colonial practice? The answer may lie in the British assertion of cul- 
tural purity that sought to create the colonial human being and Acadia 
itself, and that, paradoxically, constituted the foundation of calls for 
the civilization of aboriginal peoples. The claim to be firmly British 
was clearly problematic. These peoples’ European identity had been 
transformed in the process of becoming colonials. Western Europeans, 
for instance, were not scalpers; the British in eighteenth century Aca- 
dia were. After announcing in 1749 that the Mi'kmaq were “Rebels of 
His Majesty’s Government or as so many Banditte Ruffians,” the Nova 
Scotia Council instructed all colonists to “annoy, distress, and destroy 
the Indians everywhere,” and proceeded to place a bounty of “ten guin- 
eas” on native prisoners or their scalps. Eight months later, it was 
raised to fifty pounds.! 


Among Acadia’s colonial population, many other changes also 
occurred, the most obvious being the disintegration of European class 
structures. The British government’s attempt to establish a planter col- 
ony in Prince Edward Island, by granting twenty thousand acres of land 
each to sixty proprietors, failed to produce the society for which they 
had hoped. With the option of claiming free grants of property in other 
British North American colonies, few immigrants had any inclination 
to become tenant farmers.” The availability of land throughout the col- 
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onies altered the social character of immigrants and their children in 
ways that were most striking to European visitors. Joseph Gubbins, a 
British officer stationed in New Brunswick between 1810 and 1816, 
reported 


The value of land in this part of the world may be said to consist in 
the labour which the proprietor can bestow upon it... rather than 
from its own intrinsic worth. The sons of the officers of rank and of 
other gentlemen who took refuge here after the American war... 
are certainly inferior to their parents in every respect that relates to 
manners and good society. . . . There hardly exists any class of Soci- 
ety on this side of the Atlantic. The poor are not educated to respect 


the rich as in Europe. . . . It is remarkable that amongst the imme- 
diate descendants of the English, little of British manners or cus- 
toms are to be found. ... The habits of the people are adverse to 


subordination, the price of labour is . . . high 
This became a society in which for whites 


of every rank and degree, the road to wealth and distinction is [free]. 
... There are no favoured classes—no exclusive privileges no 
absurd or depressing monopolies—no checks nor hindrances to 
landable ambition—no station unattainable by patient industry and 
honest worth. With nothing to cramp his energies or chide his 
hopes and aspirations, the intelligent European who seeks this 
country for a home, may reasonably look forward to comfort, if not 
wealth and position.’ 


While the hierarchical structure of English society was becoming 
unfastened in Acadia, recognized sites of cultural authority were also 
undergoing transformation. Nova Scotia had been consciously consti- 
tuted by the Crown as an Anglican colony when, in 1758, the Church 
of England was granted legal privilege with the financial support of the 
home government. In the wake of the American Revolution, a commit- 
ment to solidifying the alliance between church and state in the 
remaining British North American colonies was reinforced with the 
intention of securing the loyalty of Acadia’s population. Charles Inglis 
thus became Britain’s first colonial bishop in 1787, with a charge to 
administer church affairs in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island for 
the remainder of his life, and in New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and 
Canada until such time as another appointment was deemed necessary 
in those colonies.° Church and state were to function hand in hand in 
British North America so that the strong sense of allegiance to England 
that had crumbled in the American colonies might be sustained. For 
the eighteenth-century English, an Anglican and British identity were 
necessarily contiguous, and the Church of England faithfully served 
the principles of order and society recognized as English. So, for 
instance, Charles Inglis maintained that 
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a state of Society is the natural state of man; and by the constitution 
of his mind and frame is fitted for it . . . as nature has thus made us 
members of Society, without any choice or will of ours; so, what- 
ever happiness or perfection we are capable of, can only be attained 
in Society.® 


In respect to the role of the church in society, Inglis confirmed that 


Government and Religion are therefore the pillars, as it were, on 
which society rests, and by which it is upheld; remove these, and 
the fabric sinks into ruin ... there is a close connection between 
that duty which we owe to God, and the duty we owe to the King, 
and to others in authority under him. So intimate is this connec- 
tion, that they can scarcely be separated. Whoever is sincerely reli- 
gious towards God, from principle and conscience, will also, from 
principle and conscience, be loyal to his earthly Sovereign, obedient 
to the laws, and faithful to the government which God hath placed 
over him.” 


Acadian colonials by and large did not share this understanding of 
their identity. They came, rather, to regard themselves in a very differ- 
ent manner, as people who were ineradicably British while remaining 
markedly autonomous of the Church of England. Despite the fact that 
the church was legally established in the colonies, it ultimately repre- 
sented only a minority of the population. In Nova Scotia, for example, 
this amounted to about twenty percent of the population in 1816, and 
about twenty-eight percent of all Protestants in 1827.8 Overwhelm- 
ingly, the Anglican Church became identified with the colonies’ polit- 
ical elites during this period.’ This had been the case in New Brunswick 
from the colony’s inception,!° and had been graphically affirmed in 
Nova Scotia after 1808, when the bishop was granted a seat on the leg- 
islative council.!! Aside from this elite class, the general British popu- 
lation had little difficulty imagining themselves as British without an 
identification with the authority of the Church of England. As an 
Anglican clergyman noted in 1812, “I do not think the people of this 
colony are as religious as they are loyal. I think there is much more loy- 
alty than religion among us.” !? 


A related shift occurred in the period that signified an equally, if 
not more, profound re-interpretation of what constituted ultimate 
authority in the colonial Acadian’s life. To the dismay of the Anglican 
clergy, a proliferation of dissenting churches occurred from the late 
eighteenth century onward. Adherents of dissenting Protestantism 
were disparaged as “enthusiasts” by their Anglican critics who 
regarded the dissenter as 


one who vainly and without grounds, believes that he has such rev- 
elations, calls or commission [from the Deity]. In general this 
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proceeds from a heated or disordered imagination, the suggestions 
of which are mistaken for luminous communications from Godt? 


The enthusiasts were also perceived as posing a threat to the social 
order: 


Swarms of teachers who are ignorant, low & fanatical to a degree 
that is scarcely credible, infest every district... . Their wild notions 
are imbibed, which militate against Order both in Church & State. 
The minds of people are hereby perverted & prejudiced against our 
excellent Church.!4 


In spite of these dire predictions of social ruin, colonial society did not 
fall victim to the rejection of the Church of England in Acadia, though 
another locus of authority was rather critically redefined in the process 
of rejection—that of the colonial relationship to God. 


The New England colonies were the initial source of immigration 
in the region, and these settlers were by and large associated with dis- 
senting churches. The majority of New Brunswick’s early immigrants, 
for instance, were Congregationalists descended from the English who 
had arrived in New England in the 1630s.!5 Most who arrived in the 
two decades prior to the revolutionary war came from areas that had 
participated in the Great Awakening of the 1740s, and they tended to 
be evangelical Congregationalists'!© who espoused a firm Puritan 
morality. It has been noted that with this population 


religion was a stern affair, the Puritanism of New England but little 
softened in passing into Nova Scotia. Dancing and card-playing 
were condemned, and Sabbath observance was strictly enforced. 
Heads of families who did not attend church were fined.!” 


These Yankees initially identified strongly with their New England 
roots. A Congregational meeting house built in Halifax in 1749, for 
example, was known as “Mather’s,” in honour of Cotton Mather and 
the immigrants’ Boston heritage.!8 


Throughout the numerous revivals that characterized the period 
between the 1770s and the 1810s, links with New England’s Puritans 
remained overt. During the initial revival brought about substantially 
by the preaching of Henry Alline and his contemporary William Black, 
many older members of the settler population recognized the recur- 
rence of a phenomenon through which they had lived in the New 
England Great Awakening forty years earlier. Following a sermon that 
Alline preached in February of 1783, one of these older settlers recorded 
in his diary, “This is a wonderful day and evening. Never did I behold 
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such an appearance of the Spirit of God moving upon the people since 
the time of the Great Religious Stir in New England many years ago.”!? 
The churches instituted during this first Nova Scotia awakening were 
not structurally distinct from their New England forerunners,” and 
even the sense of charge underlying the identity Alline offered his con- 
temporaries—to become “the salt of the earth, the light of the world, 
and as CITIES ON HILLS”2!—was essentially an extension of the Puri- 
tan mission articulated by John Winthrop one hundred and fifty years 
earlier: “For wee must Consider that wee shall be as a Citty uppon a 
Hill, the eies of all people are uppon us.”?? Likewise, Nova Scotia’s sec- 
.ond Great Awakening of 1790-1812 was not an isolated event, but was 
influenced by a wider contemporary movement sweeping through New 
England and beyond during the period, and the preachers involved in 
this revival travelled circuits that were relatively oblivious to the inter- 
national border.” 


There was an obvious continuity between the Acadian and New 
England traditions. Yet, the particular foundations laid by the work of 
Alline and Black influenced the Protestant profile of the region 
throughout the colonial period, and these signified a shift in both the 
language and experience of God within the Acadian British commu- 
nity. Both the New Light churches that emerged from Alline’s revival 
and the evangelical Methodism launched by Black contributed to the 
development of Maritime Baptist and Methodist churches,”* and influ- 
enced the Protestant profile of Acadia for a century after their deaths.25 
As late as 1858, a Presbyterian churchman still asserted that Henry 
Alline “did more good by his labours than any minister that ever lived 
in Nova Scotia.”*° This legacy was constructed on a theology that not 
only assailed the authority of Anglican ritual but the Calvinist substra- 
tum of the Puritan vision of God. 


New England’s Puritans, according to Richard Slotkin, envisioned 
God as one “whose authority was absolute and arbitrary,” and the 
human being as “utterly depraved and dependent; but through the infu- 
sion of divine grace, God might purify man, make him a visible 
saint.”2” Thus every human being was irrecoverably bound by the will 
of God to an eternity of either salvation or condemnation.”® Alline and 
Black each assailed this fundamental notion of predestination. In his 
hymn, “Free Grace,” Alline told the faithful, 


Awake O Guilty World Awake 

Behold the Earths foundation shake 

While the Redeemer bleeds for you 

His Death proclaims to all your race 

Free Grace, Free Grace, Free Grace, Free Grace 
Too all the Jews and Gentiles too.” 
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Black likewise claimed, 


It is affirmed, that “man has nothing at all to do; that if he lift a 
hand towards his own salvation, he will be damned.” But is not this 
contrary to the words of St. Paul,—”Work out your own salvation, 
with fear and trembling.” If indeed by “towards salvation,” they 
meant, towards purchasing it, they would affirm nothing but the 
truth; but if they refer to our obtaining salvation, the assertion is 
utterly false. For though Christ has died for us, he has neither 
repented nor believed for us; still, therefore, if we repent not, we 
shall perish—if we believe not, we shall be damned. The Scriptures 
urge us to turn, seek, knock, strive, wrestle, run, &c. And is this, I 
Would ask, doing nothing? absolutely nothing? Is it not for salva- 
tion that we are to seek, ask wrestle and run? Does the sinner 
repent that he may perish, or believe that he may be damned? or 
rather does he not do both in order to gain salvation??? 


The revival movements and churches spawned by these preachers 
were founded in theologies in which salvation became the choice of the 
human being, not God. And not only was the onus for salvation placed 
upon the human, but in some sectors the experience of God itself came 
to be recognized as humanly generated. Stewart and Rawlyk have sug- 
gested that nineteenth-century Baptist preachers, for instance, increas- 
ingly regarded the revivals they oversaw as events that they had 
“willed” into being.*! For these colonials, the authority of the Church 
of England was no longer a necessary condition of a British identity. 
The “absolute and arbitrary” authority of the Calvinist God was an 
equally needless postulate for being a dissenting Protestant. 


Changes in warfare, social distinctions, church structures, and the- 
ology all pointed to the fact that the Acadian British were clearly part of 
a world that was not England. Over time, it also became a world whose 
problems the British government did not perceive as its own, so that by 
1842, when a group of representatives of the Mi'kmaq of New Brunswick 
arrived in London to personally present the Queen with a petition, they 
were politely asked to go home. The colonial officer told them, 


Her Majesty has not been able to grant you an interview, but Her 
Majesty has signified Her Pleasure that you should each be pre- 
sented with a Medal in token of the Interest which Her Majesty 
takes in your welfare. I am further desired to acquaint you that a 
Dispatch has been addressed to the Governor of Canada recom- 
mending you to his protection, and that in future any application 
which you may have to prefer should be made to that officer, or the 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, by whom your claims 
will, if necessary, be communicated to the Sct. of State. 


The colonial government was subsequently directed to make certain 
that its problems with the native community did not, in future, cross 
the Atlantic.?? 
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Although the colonials spoke of their unbending British identity, 
in reality they had become very different from Europeans. Yet the need 
for continuity nourished their denial of a change, and substantial effort 
was expended upon demonstrating the continuity that they sought. 
Books were written that extolled the merits of the colonies in order to 
convince Englishmen of the colonials’ thoroughly British identity. 
Abraham Gesner, for instance, wrote in the opening pages of New 
Brunswick, With Notes for Emigrants, “The colony is one of great 
importance, with regard both to its intrinsic value and the stedfast loy- 
alty of its inhabitants; and to place it in its true light before the British 
public, will be the chief object of the following pages”; and Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton’s An Historical and Statistical Account of Nova 
Scotia was written to counter what he regarded as popular English 
conceptions that pointed to the fact that “this valuable and important 
Colony was not merely wholly unknown, but misunderstood and mis- 
represented. Every book of geography, every Gazetteer and elementary 
work fat mentioned it, spoke of it in terms of contempt or condemna- 
tion.” 


In day-to-day colonial life, the British strove to keep the poten- 
tially ambiguous Mi'kmaq apart from themselves and the European- 
styled society they were creating. They denied the existence of a rela- 
tionship between the white and native communities, and from earliest 
contact avoided situations that contained the possibility of mutuality. 
When the British government created the colony of Halifax in 1749,34 
local native peoples immediately promised “friendship and assistance” 
to the colonists, and proceeded during the first winter to supply the 
newcomers with fish and seafood.*> Despite the fact that they initially 
made no hostile overtures toward the British immigrants, Governor 
Edward Cornwallis had a thirty-foot strip cleared and fenced around 
the settlement; in anticipation of native violence, he built a fort and 
announced, “if the Indians do begin [hostilities] we ought never to 
make peace with them ... [but] root them out entirely.”°° We might 
note that Cornwallis’s stratagem for dealing with the aboriginal popu- 
lation appeared to constitute a form of denial of the possibility of com- 
munity that harkened to an English model for colonization first set out 
by George Peckham in the late sixteenth century. In A True Report, of 
the Late discoveries . . . of Newfound Landes, Peckham had cautioned 
prospective colonizers, suggesting 


if after these good and faire meanes used, the savages nevertheless 
will not be herewithall satisfied, but barbarously wyll go about to 
practice violence either in repelling the Christians from theyr 
Portes and safe Landinges or in withstanding them afterwards to 
enjoye the rights for which both painfully and lawfully they have 
adventured themselves thether; Then in such a case I holde it no 
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breache of equitye for the Christians to defend themselves, to pur- 
sue revenge with force, and to doo whatsoever is necessary for 
attayning of theyr safety.’ 


It was perhaps within the language of treaties that the eighteenth- 
century British most blatantly articulated their aversion to mutuality. 
As already noted, no reference to the Mi'kmaq had been made in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, so that from the outset of the British colonial period, 
the aboriginal population was presumed to be a non-entity. Of course, 
in reality, it was not so, and for the British to exploit the resources of 
Acadia or to colonize, the presence of aboriginal peoples had to be reck- 
oned with in some way. The diplomacy employed in earlier French- 
Mi'kmaq relations was not considered an option by Englishmen who 
had acquired the territory under the impression that indigenous peo- 
ples would somehow melt into the landscape; so they entered, some- 
what reluctantly, into a process of treaty negotiation that aspired to 
effectively alienate the native population from the white community 
by removing the Mi'kmaq from land that appeared to have potential for 
settlement.* Treaties, which were negotiated only in times of political 
or military crisis,?° had an air of finality about them, as they created 
boundaries that were intended to keep native peoples from further 
interaction with whites and their governments, and it came as a sur- 
prise to British colonials when the process did not transpire as neatly 
as anticipated. In a letter to the governor of Nova Scotia in 1760, an 
apparently exasperated Colonel Frye at Fort Cumberland wrote, 


On the 30th of January last, Mr. Manack, a French Priest who has 
had the charge of the people at Miramichi, Richibucto, and Buck- 
touche, and a number of the principal men in those places, arrived 
here. ... With the French Priest came two Indian Chiefs, Paul 
Lawrence and Augustine Michael. . . . I have received their submis- 
sions, for themselves and for their tribe, to his Britannic Majesty, 
and sent them to Halifax for the terms by Governor Lawrence. I 
have likewise received the submission of two other Chiefs, who I 
dealt with as before mentioned, and was in hopes I had no more 
treaties to make with savages; but he told me I was mistaken, for 
there would be a great many more upon the same business, as soon 
as their spring hunting was over; and upon my inquiring how many, 
he gave a list of fourteen Chiefs ... most of which he said would 
come. I was surprised to hear of such a number of Indian Chiefs in 
this part of America .. . and that they were all of one nation.” 


These treaties were not “‘negotiated” in the sense that they 
involved firm long-term contributions from both interested parties. 
The Treaty of Boston, for instance, was signed by the British, Abenaki, 
Malecite, and Mi'kmaq in 1725,*! and was resurrected sporadically for 
half a century; yet, even while the St. John River Mi'kmaq were ratify- 
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ing the agreement in 1749, in Halifax Cornwallis was suggesting to the 
home government that any native resistance to British settlement 
should be met with a policy of extermination.*? The practice of treaty 
negotiation was ultimately abandoned by the late 1780s, when the 
colonial population was of sufficient magnitude to withstand Mi’kmaq 
resistance against appropriation. Essentially, from this point onward, 
the colonial population base proved capable of repelling the native 
community with far more efficiency than could the structure of treaties. 


The possibility of mutuality was assaulted in other arenas as well. 
Beginning in 1713 and lasting for sixty years, the British government 
offered bonuses for any colonial who married a native man or woman. 
In 1719, for instance, Governor Richard Philips of Nova Scotia received 
instructions from the British government saying, 


And as a further mark of His Majesty’s good will to the said Indian 
Nations, you shall give all possible encouragement to intermar- 
riages between His Majesty's British subjects and them for which 
purpose you are to declare in His Majesty’s name, that His Majesty 
will bestow on every white man being one of His Subjects, who 
shall marry an Indian woman, native and inhabitant of Nova Scotia, 
a free gift of the sum of 10 pounds sterling; and 50 acres of land, free 
of quit rent for the space of twenty years, and the like on any white 
woman being His Majesty’s subject who shall marry an Indian man, 
native and inhabitant of Nova Scotia, as aforesaid ® 


Not one of these bonuses was ever claimed,** and, in fact, the notion of 
white-Mi’kmaq marriage revolted colonials well through the nine- 
teenth century. In a retrospective discussion of French-Mi’kmaq 
unions of this sort in early Acadia, Gesner scathingly noted that the 
French “adopted their mode of living, and even some of their barbarous 
customs, Their Government offered rewards to any who would marry 
a native, until the two races were so blended together that they could 
not be separated.””*5 


The structure of gift exchange also acquired meanings with the 
British that undermined human relationships rather than solidified 
them.** For the colonials, gifts became interchangeable with various 
forms of violence, including threats, hostage taking, and war. In 1793, 
Nova Scotia’s lieutenant-governor wrote to his Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, ordering him to mount an investigation into reports of 
Mi‘kmaq-white tension around Windsor. The letter began by ordering 
that “troublesome” Mi’kmaq were to be taken hostage and held in 
nearby Fort Edward, but the instructions were subsequently altered 
within the same dispatch and—in consideration of a current fear of 
French invasion in which the Mi’kmaq might become allies of the 
French—Lieutenant-Governor Wentworth suggested that gifts and 
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food be distributed among the disaffected native population in order 
“that the peace of our scattered inhabitants may not be disturbed by 
them, and also that they will join us in case of an invasion.”*” A few 
years earlier, Lieutenant-Governor Carleton was advised that he might 
“at a cheaper rate secure their friendship, than repel their hostilities. . . 
[and] presents should be more considerable, before any new conces- 
sions of land, so that they may be entirely satisfied with the transac- 
tion.”“8 For the British, giving gifts to the Mi'kmaq was a means of 
controlling them in order to keep them at a distance from whites. In 
1752, for instance, the Nova Scotia Council renegotiated the Treaty of 
1725 with representatives of the Mi'kmaq at Shubenacadie. The Coun- 
cil promised to keep settlers away from reserved Mi'kmaq hunting 
grounds and to give gifts to the community on the condition that colo- 
nials were permitted to go about their business of settling without 
resistance from the local native population.*® 


Antipathy toward a relationship between the native and white 
communities contributed to an inability to realistically perceive native 
peoples. For the majority of colonials, the Mi'kmaq failed to exist as 
autonomous beings apart from the British imagination. Consequently, 
they were frequently depicted in contradictory terms, as well as in 
terms that obscured their distinctiveness from other colonized peoples 
the world over. In Acadia—to use a phrase suggested by Eleanor Lea- 
cock—the Mi'kmaq were contained by whites in a structure of images 
that rendered them “a jumble of opposites.”*° In the late eighteenth 
century, they were described by one writer as having copper-coloured 
skin, black hair, and black eyes, as well as being stout. In the next cen- 
tury, writers often saw people with similar physical attributes—cop- 
per-coloured skin and black hair, though sometimes with dark brown 
rather than black eyes.*! Yet, during the same period, other writers saw 
very different people. Moses Perley, for instance, described the 
Mi'kmaq community at Restigouche as one in which blue eyes and 
brown hair were increasingly common, as were individuals with skin 
so pale they could pass as white.5* We might wonder at the various 
shades of glasses these men wore as they peered out at Acadia’s native 
peoples. 


Many other contradictory images abounded throughout the 
period. From the 1840s onward, commissioners presented colonial leg- 
islatures with ambivalent assessments of the state of Mi'kmaq “civili- 
zation.” At times they assured their colleagues that progress was slow 
but that it was certainly occurring, and at other times they reported 
that native peoples were absolutely resistant and that very little “civi- 
lization” had been achieved." Perley reported in 1841 that “the Indians 
have already by their own unaided exertions, and their constant inter- 
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course with the whites, made very considerable advances in civiliza- 
tion,” while in 1861, Chearnley informed his colleagues that the 
Mi’kmag “seem destined to live a roving life, almost wholly dependent 
on charity.”54 Writers also contradicted one another in their analyses of 
what they perceived to be problems in the native community. Huygue 
bemoaned the fact that native men had become drunks as a result of a 
lack of strong guidance and education from the white population, and 
the Acadian Recorder grumbled over the fact that each summer “small 
groups of Indian men and woman, in various stages of intoxication, 
bearing unfortunate squalid infants, and followed by half-starved dogs, 
were continually to be met in our streets.” Yet, during the same period, 
Haliburton defended the Mi'kmaq, saying white Cape Bretoners (with 
the exception of two communities) were more given to bouts of intox- 
ication than their native contemporaries.’ Even within single works, 
writers often engaged in such contradiction, as in the case of a promo- 
tional book, Advice to Emigrants, that described Acadia’s aboriginal 
peoples as friendly, trustworthy, selfish, and dishonest.5° Gesner 
described them similarly, suggesting that “in all their negotiations 
there is little sincerity,” and yet, “they are now a harmless people and 
...an honest people.”5’” He also believed they were a people with an 
“unalienable right” to the land that providence had permitted whites 
to appropriate for the progress of humanity.**The inability to perceive 
the Mi'kmaq as coherent historical agents was perhaps most sharply 
illustrated by various references to the native community that blurred 
its distinction from other communities of the colonized. In the eigh- 
teenth century, the Mi'kmaq were said to share common physical fea- 
tures with “every Indian in North America.”*? In the 1840s, and within 
the context of considering how the native population might be suffi- 
ciently assimilated, so as to bring “all distinctions between the differ- 
ent races [to] an end,” Moses Perley noted, 


A recent writer on India maintains, that instruction in the arts is far 
more likely to effect the intellectual improvement of an uncivilized 
people, than scholastic education; and he says that it is an aphorism 
“that an improved plow is an excellent missionary, and a chest of 
Carpenter’s tools worth a dozen School masters,” because the value 
of education. . . cannot be appreciated by the uneducated unless its 
connexion with material improvement be distinctly shewn. He 
says that a perception of the vast benefits of knowledge in a mate- 
rial point of view ... would in the natural course of things, intro- 
duce a higher order of civilization, and promote the cultivation of 
knowledge for its own sake. 


A letter published in the Christian Messenger in 1850 represented 
Mi'kmaq spoken English of the period as a form of near gibberish that 
sounded strikingly similar to contemporary depictions of other colo- 
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nized peoples: “No neber see me one man, all same like dat man.”! For 
these men, it was obvious that the Mi'kmaq were not fundamentally 
distinguishable from other non-Europeans. “Uncivilized” peoples 
appear to have been uncivilized peoples—in appearance, language, and 
inclination—and their distinctiveness overwhelmingly lay in the 
counter-image they provided in respect to the British identity. 


Despite the many voices that called for the entry of the Mi'kmaq 
into civilization, the drive toward a purity of identity negated the pos- 
sibility. The indigenous population remained arrested at the peripher- 
ies of a re-created Acadia, and they were both experienced and 
perceived by whites as shadows. Like many humans who are relegated 
to the margins of social patterning, they were at times feared and at 
times endowed with magical qualities.6? In “The Song of the Micmac,” 
Joseph Howe asked {in the present tense}, 


Who can follow the Moose, or the wild Cariboo, 
With a footstep as light and unwearied as he? 

Who can bring down the Loon with an arrow so true, 
Or paddle his bark o’er as stormy a sea? 


And if the wild war whoop ascends on the gale, 
Who can with the Micmac the Tomahawk wield? 


Oh! when was he known in the combat to quail? 
Whoe’er saw him fly from the red battle field 


The Guardian echoed Howe’s fear of the Mi'kmaq when, in 1839, it 
reported that, 


The spirit of revenge is still smothering in their bosoms and 
although they make their canoes, and their snowshoes, and their 
baskets . . . and are indebted to the inhabitants in whose neighbour- 
hood they live for the sale of them it is only the lack of opportunity, 
or the settled conviction that their hostility in unavailing, which 
prevents that spirit from breaking forth in all the fury of its wonted 
cruelty. 


Writers also suggested that the Mi'kmaq were possessed of uncanny 
facilities, such as the ability to “travel seventy miles in a day without 
any apparent fatigue,” with feats such as this “often performed under 
heavy burdens, and without any kind of food.” It was also said that “the 
acuteness of the Indian is almost supernatural; he can follow an animal 
by indications imperceptible to even an American backwoodsman.”® 
Campbell Hardy referred to this greater than human capacity for nego- 
tiating the wilderness in his Sporting Adventures, when he declared, 


In creeping on moose, too, the Indian displays a thorough knowl- 
edge of the method of working the “yard,” which is incomprehen- 
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sible to the white man.... The powers of woodcraft in all its 
branches appear, in the Indian, to amount to an instinct not belong- 
ing to, and never capable of being attained by, the white man 


Although the British largely avoided interaction with these 
peripheral figures, in one critical respect they accepted the Mi’kmaq— 
indeed, welcomed their presence. There was a place in colonial society 
for the entertainment value that native culture provided by virtue of its 
marginal status—its “otherness”—since the fact of its marginality 
served to affirm British purity. There was a European tradition that 
incorporated the figure of the wild man into English pageantry (popular 
particularly in the sixteenth century] and it provides a useful context 
for considering the role ascribed to the Mi'kmaq in nineteenth-century 
Acadian public celebrations. In Europe, the wild man was historically 
absorbed within the notion of wilderness, and he was incorporated into 
public shows and royal entertainments in England as a figure represent- 
ing the forces of nature controlled by the Crown. He was placed in 
relief, as it were, to the power of the monarch, and he appeared dressed 
variously in animal skins, oak leaves, or ivy.°” 


Despite the fact that British colonials generally evaded contact 
with the Mi’kmag of Acadia, they put substantial effort into securing a 
native presence in their parades. In anticipation of the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales in Halifax in 1860, the following appeal was placed in 
the Halifax Recorder: 


The Committee for procuring Subscription and managing the 
affairs of the Indians in the Reception of the Prince of Wales, beg to 
solicit the contributions of Nova Scotians. The Indians are entirely 
destitute of suitable National Costume, and without the means to 
purchase material to make it.®8 


Interestingly, the “national costume” of the Mi’kmaq during the period 
was often enhanced a little, as when Chief Louis-Benjamin Peminuit 
Paul and his wife were placed “in a gentleman’s carriage, decked with 
evergreens,” at the Halifax celebration of Queen Victoria’s wedding. 
The image of the green-decked carriage is more than faintly reminis- 
cent of the wild man of sixteenth-century English pageantry. 


In literature, too, the “otherness” of the Mi'kmaq came to play a 
role in the nineteenth-century. They were, on occasion, created as 
“exotic set pieces” within narratives. In Mary Eliza Herbert’s 1859 
novel, Belinda Dalton, for instance, the portrait of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury wedding was brought into sharp relief by the author’s insertion of 
a graphic account of the massacre of New England settlers by eigh- 
teenth century “savages.” As Leslie Monkman has pointed out, the 
massacre had no relationship to the story itself, and appeared as no 
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more than a “sensational digression.”” Native characters were also at 
times fabricated as instruments of self-criticism. Huygue’s Argimou, 
for instance, employed Mi'kmaq characters to criticize colonial soci- 
ety, drawing on a tradition of primitivism that had been popular in sev- 
enteenth- and eighteenth-century Europe. European primitivism had 
concerned itself with the possibility of perfecting society, and native 
American cultures had been imaginatively explored for models on 
which a happier human community might be constructed. The actual 
character of these cultures mattered little, as they were imagined to be 
peopled with beautiful and virtuous “noble savages.”’! The triumph of 
primitivist modes of critique was perhaps in their successful crossing 
of the Atlantic, and their re-emergence as American literary forms in a 
context that contained actual aboriginal peoples whose viability was 
undermined by colonial interests.”” In Argimou, Huygue assumed the 
inevitability of the cultural destruction of the Mi'kmaq. Nonetheless, 
he extolled their precontact culture as virtuous and simplistic—quali- 
ties that contact with Europeans had eroded: 


I love the Indian. Ere the white-man came 

And taught him vice, and infamy, and shame, 

His soul was noble. In the sun he saw 

His God, and worshipped him with trembling awe, 
Though rude his life, his bosom never beat 

With polished vices, or with dark deceit.’3 


Although Huygue ultimately asserted that the British and the noble 
Mi'kmaq were absolutely incompatible at the level of society, he also 
believed that on a personal level Europeans could learn something 
about simplicity from interaction with native peoples.’* That it took 
until the nineteenth century for an Acadian writer like Huygue to 
adopt the primitivist mode of critique popular in Europe a century ear- 
lier might be explained from two perspectives. First, in their quest for 
identification with English culture, nineteenth-century British colo- 
nial writers tended to adopt outdated European literary forms;”> but 
second, and perhaps more importantly, Huygue’s Argimou reflected the 
assurance with which he and his contemporaries regarded the gulf 
between colonial society and the Mi'kmaq. 


Yi-Fu Tuan has argued that in Western culture, wilderness has 
generally been the object of a certain level of ambivalence. Although 
the reaction to wilderness has been primarily negative, it has often 
been viewed quite sentimentally when it has become less threatening, 
and when those peering out at it have considered themselves safely 
within the protection of civilization.” Since Acadia’s Mi'kmaq were 
regarded as part of the wilderness, it is likely that the tendency to 
become somewhat sentimental over them and their culture at a moment 
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in time when the native population was approaching extinction was a 
product also of this sort of attitude toward landscape. 


In the attempt to sustain a sense of continuity of place, British 
colonials imagined—and endeavoured to create—Acadia in the image 
of the Old World. Those human beings who inhabited the real Acadia 
were displaced to the peripheries of the colonial re-creation, for as Tuan 
has noted, “purity ... requires protection. Fences must be built and 
guards hired to keep the sacred places pure.” The Mi'kmaq remained 
far from view save for when the colonials sought to relieve a nebulous 
sense of transgression or when they wished to remind themselves of 
their European identity. The boundaries they constructed between the 
two communities were highly effective in allowing the British to 
believe they and their society were culturally pure. 


When a delegation of chiefs arrived in Halifax in 1849, the local 
press afforded some attention to these men whose parents and grand- 
parents had been interacting with those of the British for a century and 
a half. They were described as “novel and interesting.””8 


One might think they were speaking of strangers. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE BOUNDARIES OF PURITY 


eer Acadia posed a different problematic for the Mi'kmaq. The 
influx of peoples of British ancestry that began around the turn of the 
eighteenth century threatened, first, the native community’s claim to 
be rightfully at home on the land desired by colonials and, subsequently, 
its liberty to exist at all in Acadia. For the Mi'kmaq, the problem was 
one of how to retain a sense of continuity of place and rootedness when 
these were placed in jeopardy by others’ denial of the fundamental 
human significance of aboriginal peoples. 


Like their British contemporaries, the Mi’kmaq experienced eigh- 
teenth-century Acadia in terms of ambiguity. A substantial ingress of 
Europeans did not begin until midway through the century, although 
settlers from Yorkshire, as well as the colonies of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island, had arrived prior to this.! After 1750, more 
considerable numbers began to arrive so that, by 1765, five thousand 
New Englanders, four thousand Irish and Scots, and two thousand 
English-sponsored Germans and Swiss had settled in Acadia.” 


Unlike the British, however, the Mi'kmaq did not tend to find 
ambiguity disconcerting. From at least as early as the mid-sixteenth 
century, they had been involved in a trade of furs with Frenchmen in 
which the French had been obliged to acquiesce to established 
Mi'kmaq modes of negotiating human ambiguity.* Trade during this 
period was incorporated into an intricate system of reciprocity whereby 
the Mi'kmaq compelled the French to coalesce economic activity with 
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exchanges of gifts, feasts, dancing, and mutual assertions and demon- 
strations of friendship. In 1606, for example, the French writer Marc 
Lescarbot* described a feast attended by the Mi'kmaq chief Membertou 
and a French entrepreneur by the name of Jean de Biencourt de Poutrin- 
court, at which Membertou demanded that the Frenchman respect his 
community’s established mode of doing business: 


During this gathering of people, it behoved to make presents unto 
him, and gifts of corn and beans, yea, some barrel of wine, to feast 
his friends. For he declared to Monsieur de Poutrincourt in these 
words: “I am the Sagamos of this country, and am esteemed to be 
thy friend and of all the Normans [Frenchmen] and that you make 
good reckoning of me. It would be a reproach unto me if I did not 
show the effects of this love. 


In a similar vein, the Jesuit Pierre Biard noted in 1613 that 


gifts must be presented and speeches made to them, before they 
concede to trade; this done, they must have Tabagie, i.e. the Ban- 
quet. Then they will dance, make speeches, and sing .. . that they 
are good friends, allies, associates, confederates, and comrades 


The practice of exchange was the mode by which contact with other 
human beings was mediated. It assured that an element of mutuality 
would override experiences of human alterity and, so, constituted a 
constructive approach to the problem of ambiguity. It has been sug- 
gested that, “exchanges have a direct constraining effect: to accept a 
gift is to be bound to the giver.”” The Mi'kmaq entered into reciprocal 
relationships with others to ensure that human encounters with alter- 
ity could transpire without threat of violence. As Marcel Mauss once 
noted, “In order to trade, man must first lay down his spear ... it is 
only then that people can create, can satisfy their interests mutually 
and define them without recourse to arms."® 


In this particular instance, the call for reciprocity appears to have 
functioned successfully. Numerous early Acadian traders, for instance, 
married native women, and chose to live alternately between their own 
and their wives’ communities,’ and records exist of a number of French 
women who were fluently bilingual in French and Mi’kmaq.!° Clearly 
the Mi'kmaq were not accustomed to turn away from human diversity; 
rather, they perceived in such diversity the potential for new relation- 
ships that could extend the boundaries of community, so long as there 
was an affirmation of the common significance of all people encounter- 
ing one another.!! 


Beginning in the late seventeenth century, they encountered a 
new sort of European who refused to acknowledge their meaningful 
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presence and, consequently, to enter into reciprocal relationships with 
them. For the Mi'kmaq, the significance of this foreign influx was ren- 
dered all the more incomprehensible by the rapidly evident disparity 
between colonial practice and the language of treaties. On paper, the 
British often affirmed the legitimate presence of Acadia’s aboriginal 
peoples, but these, as noted earlier, were employed in the service of 
erecting boundaries between the two peoples. The Royal Proclamation 
of 1763, for instance, declared: 


The several Nations or Tribes of Indians with whom We are con- 
nected, and who live under our Protection, should not be molested 
or disturbed in the Possession of such Parts of our Dominions and 
Territories as . . . reserved to them, or any of them, as their Hunting 
Grounds. .. . We do hereby strictly forbid, on Pain of our Displea- 
sure, all our loving Subjects from making any Purchases or Settle- 
ments whatever, or taking Possession of any of the Lands above 
reserved, without our special leave and License for that Purpose 
first obtained.!2 


In the idioms of both proclamation and treaty, the Mi'kmaq were prom- 
ised “favour, Friendship, and Protection from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” !? yet in the reality of the colonization process, no dictate could 
have been so meaningless. As one settler noted during the initial period 
of settlement, “our soldiers take great pains to drive the Indians away 
and clear the country of them.”!4 


Attempts to “clear the country” of Mi’kmaq were varied. 
Throughout the 1830s until well into the 1850s, colonial administra- 
tions employed companies of Boston Rangers (comprised of white vol- 
unteers and Mohawk retainers) to hunt the Mi'kmaq. The value placed 
on the services of the Rangers was considerable, as Major Paul Mas- 
carene, president of the Annapolis Council, pointed out in a letter to 
the Lords of Trade in 1744: 


This shews how much the preservation of this place is owing to the 
Reinforcement we have received from the Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, & how necessary it is to set Indians against Indians; 
for tho’ our men out do them in Bravery yet being unacquainted 
with their sculking way of fighting and Scorning to fight under 
cover, expose themselves too much to the Enemy’s shot.!> 


Among the earliest victims of the Rangers were five Mi’kmaq women, 
two of whom were pregnant, and their three children. They were all 
massacred, and the pregnant women had “their bellies ripped open.”!6 


Aside from the work of the Rangers, the local governments also 
took measures toward the extermination of the Mi'kmaq. A policy of 
poisoning the native population, for instance, can be traced to as early 
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as 1712, when a group of Mi'kmaq were served poisoned food at a gath- 
ering sponsored by the British.!” In 1746, two hundred Mi'kmaq died as 
a result of disease contracted from contaminated woollen cloth they 
had purchased from the British,'* and this strategy for their extermina- 
tion was at least considered once again in 1763, when General Amherst 
suggested to one of his colonels, “Could it not be contrived to send the 
Small Pox among the disaffected tribes of Indians?” The answer to 
Amherst’s query was “I will try to inoculate [them] with some blankets 
that may fall into their hands, and take care not to get the disease 
myself.” The general in turn replied, “You will do well to try to inocu- 
late the Indians by means of blankets.” Whether their plan was ever 
actually realized is not known.!? 


As noted in the previous chapter, bounties on the Mi’kmaq and 
their scalps were in effect from at least as early as 1749, when premi- 
ums were set at “Ten Guineas for every Indian Killed or Taken Pris- 
oner,” and were increased steadily until 1756, when Lawrence raised 
the bounty to “Thirty Pounds for every male Indian Prisoner, above the 
Age of Sixteen Years, brought in alive; for a Scalp of such Male Indians, 
Twenty-five Pounds.”2° While the number of premiums actually 
claimed is unclear, it is certain that scalping of Mi'kmaq did occur dur- 
ing the period. In 1753, for instance, two whites arrived in Halifax with 
six scalps, and a year later, a crew of shipwrecked British privateers 
claimed their premiums for scalps they had removed from the 
Mi'kmaq who had saved their lives.2! Akins, in his History of Halifax 
City, also made a reference to the decapitation and scalping of three 
Mi'kmaq in the Dartmouth area during the same period.?” 


As long as the colonial population remained limited in size, the 
native community attempted with some success to arrest colonial 
expansion. In the early part of the century, British shipping and fishing 
were hampered, and, to a certain extent, settlement was impeded.” In 
1715, a Mi'kmaq raid on the settlement of Canso resulted in the death 
of one Englishman, and the removal of all remaining settlers from the 
area.* In 1732, the Mi’kmag drove a group of New England settlers off 
the land near Minas,” and according to an early nineteenth-century 
history of New Brunswick, early colonials who attempted to claim 
land along the St. John River were compelled by the resident native 
population to “retire further down the river.”° The Mi’kmaq were also 
able to substantially control the expansion of Halifax beyond its initial 
boundaries until 1753.2” Despite these early successes, however, resis- 
tance to the British incursion slowed noticeably in the 1740s as French 
military strength in the region waned, and, after the fall of Louisbourg 
in 1758, all such resistance effectively ceased because the Mi'kmaq had 
lost their supplier of ammunition.”* 
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Peace with Acadia’s Mi’kmaq population was a consequence of 
their being outnumbered and militarily overwhelmed by a colonial 
population that had, from earliest contact, refused the possibility of 
reciprocity or mutual co-existence with aboriginal peoples. To the vio- 
lence of dispossession, the Mi'kmaq had responded in kind.”? Although 
they had been successful for a period of time, they were ultimately 
trammelled in their attempt to assert themselves as significant and 
autonomous agents with a corresponding prerogative to claim Acadia 
as home. Arresting British expansion became an impossibility. By the 
time the Mi’kmaq were forced to accept this fact, they had been sub- 
stantially alienated from their traditional modes of subsistence’? and 
compelled to petition colonial governments for land. In addition, the 
native population was becoming increasingly impoverished. In 1800, 
for example, the Mi'kmaq of Antigonish, Pomquet, and Tracadie were 
described as being “in a starving Condition and almost destitute of 
clothing.”*! 


As the possibility of stopping the British became less of an option, 
withstanding colonial pressure toward extinction became a necessity. 
One important mode by which the threat of annihilation might have 
been mitigated could have been the inducement of British colonials 
into recognizing the diverse human composition of Acadia as a context 
for new relationships. For aboriginal peoples, this was a traditional 
option that had not disappeared despite a century of conflict. In fact, 
the human devastation that had accompanied conflict served to dem- 
onstrate that the colonial notion of what constituted community in 
the New World was fundamentally flawed. Nineteenth-century 
Mi'kmaq consequently sought to acquaint the British with the diver- 
sity that characterized their world, in the hope of creating an authentic 
community in which all peoples might be afforded freedom from alien- 
ation. To do this, it was critical that they sustain a notion of the value 
of their own identity, and a sense of themselves as people who belonged 
in Acadia in spite of the historical experiences of marginalization and 
extermination. The symbols that permitted such a balancing act were 
the land and community. 


The land was a foundation upon which the Mi'kmaq could assert 
the primordial fact of rootedness in Acadia. They possessed a relation- 
ship with place that preceded the arrival of Europeans, and so rendered 
meaningless those British valuations that sanctioned Mi’kmaq dispos- 
session. This relationship with the land not only upheld the peoples’ 
sense of identity, but constituted a vantage point for shaping a language 
about ambiguous meanings directed at the colonial population. The 
native community consequently availed itself—as often as was possi- 
ble—of this reality of rootedness in their discourse with whites. In the 
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eighteenth century, the Mi’kmagq had intermittently asserted a primor- 
dial relationship with the land when confronted with initial intrusions 
from British colonials. A group of elders and chiefs, for example, 
informed the colonial government early in the century that: 


The place where you are building dwellings, where you are now 
building a fort, as it were, to enthrone yourself, this land of which 
you wish to make yourself now absolute master, this land belongs 
to me. I have come from it as certainly as the grass, it is the very 
place of my birth and of my dwelling, this land belongs to me... it 
is God who has given it to me to be my country forever? 


During the same period, a man who had been captured for his part in a 
raid at Minas Basin declared, “This land here that God has given us... 
cannot be disputed by anyone.*4 


In the nineteenth century the Mi’kmaq became more vocal as 
they reminded colonials that the Mi'kmaq community possessed an 
intimacy with the landscape that whites did not share, and that this 
association derived of both the peoples’ ancestors and the Creator. This 
continuity of place was asserted in arenas as varied as petitions to the 
colonial government, letters to the British Crown, and personal con- 
frontations with settlers. In Prince Edward Island, a petition signed by 
five men in 1832 pleaded with the Assembly to return “a part of that 
land once our fathers, whereon we may raise our wigwams without dis- 
turbance.”3* In 1840, London’s Colonial Office received a letter 
addressed to the Queen, in which Chief Peminuit reminded her that 
the Acadian woods had all once belonged to the Mi’kmaq—”Our 
Fathers possessed them all”5—and a petition from the Mi'kmaq at 
Burnt Church, New Brunswick, noted a few years later that “God did 
give [the Mi'kmaq] the land first.”° In 1846, a white farmer attempted 
to reprimand an unidentified Mi'kmaq, accusing the latter of damaging 
one of his trees. The man was said to have pointed to a five-hundred- 
year-old tree, saying, 


If you raise a calf or a cabbage you may call it your own, but you can 
have no claim on that tree. ... That tree was planted by the Great 
Spirit for the [Mi'kmaq] before you and your fathers escaped from 
your murkey shells and crossed the great waters.” 


Alongside this primordial relationship with land, commitment to 
the principle and actuality of community was a bulwark against exter- 
mination; it also contributed to a notion of human meaning that was 
quite distinct from the British tendency to marginalize human beings 
on the basis of their non-meaning. Ceremonies such as the celebration 
of St. Ann’s Day consolidated resistance to British pressure for extinc- 
tion and, at the same time, confirmed an identity born of human 
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relationships. The annual gathering of Mi’kmaq peoples to celebrate 
the feast of St. Ann—the Grandmother—was, throughout the colonial 
period, a space in which the goals and values of the native community 
were expressed. Leaders’ opinions came under public scrutiny, and they 
were expected to affirm their fidelity to the peoples’ aspirations.*8 The 
celebration was marked by feasting and song, as well as dancing that 
was regarded as a link between the Mi'kmaq and their ancestors. In 
1850, a white observer, Silas Rand, remarked, 


Part of the ceremonies of their great annual religious festival of St. 
Ann’s day consists of the wigubaltimk and neskouwadijik, the 
feast and mystic dance of the sakawachkik, the Indians of olden 
times. At the proper time a chief comes out of a camp, sings ... 
dances .. . and is responded to by ... the assembled crowd. They 
assert that during the ceremony the body of the dancer is impervi- 
ous to a musket-ball.9? l 


The relationship with a past that foreran the arrival of Europeans was, 
presumably, regarded as a more powerful source of identity than that 
which accompanied the violent onset of the colonial period, and it was 
this sense of meaning that permeated the celebration and the strategies 
for survival that the assemblage engendered. As one writer has noted, 
the annual gathering of the Mi'kmaq was a forum for exercising control 
in a historical situation in which the people were surrounded by forces 
of hostility.4° 


Integrity with respect to the welfare and values of the community 
was demanded always of those recognized as chiefs. It has been sug- 
gested that “only a forthright declaration of his intentions on behalf of 
his community’s welfare could render a leader competent, in his band’s 
estimation, to handle power.”*! When, for instance, Chief Louis Ben- 
jamin Peminuit was given farm implements by the philanthropist 
Walter Bromley in 1817,*? his authority was called into question by his 
community, and he was required to publicly recite a Profession of Faith 
at St. Ann’s Day, whereby he affirmed his loyalty to the community he 
served. In a similar vein, a former chief from Bouctouche, New Bruns- 
wick, was obliged to spend the money he had made in a land sale on an 
ox for St. Ann’s Day to demonstrate that he was innocent of alleged 
misconduct. 


The cultural weight afforded commitment to community was 
underscored in a great many of the peoples’ stories.* The primordial 
figure Gluskap, for instance, who will be considered at greater length 
below, was said to have been quite uncomfortable with human beings 
who were motivated by self-interest: 


Three brothers came to [Gluskap], and they prayed him to make 
them tall, and give them great strength and long life exceeding that 
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of men, and [Gluskap] was vexed with them, and said, “Probably 
you desire great strength and size that you may help others and ben- 
efit your tribe; and long life, that you may have much opportunity 
to do good to men.” And they said, “We care not for others, neither 
do we seek the good of men; long life and strength and height are 
what we seek.” Then he said, “Will you take for these success in 
fight, that you may be glorious in your tribe?” And they answered, 
“Nay, we have told you what we seek.” Then he said, “Will you 
have, instead thereof, knowledge, that you may know sickness and 
the property of herbs, and so gain repute and heal men? . . . Will you 
have wisdom and subtlety that you may excel in council?” And 
they answered him, “We have told thee what we seek. If thou will 
grant it, give. . . .” Then [Gluskap] waxed angry, and said, “Go your 
ways; you shall have strength, and stature and length of days.” And 
they left him rejoicing. But before they had proceeded far, their feet 
became rooted to the ground, and their legs stuck together, and 
their necks shot up, and they were turned into three cedar-trees, 
strong and tall, and enduring beyond the days of men, but destitute 
... of all use.® 


In a similar story recorded by Leland in the 1880s, four men sought out 
Gluskap in order to have their wishes granted. The first described him- 
self as “a wicked man,” who was easily angered, and he asked to be 
made good. The second asked to be given wealth because, although he 
worked hard, his poverty was acute. The third man felt alienated from 
people and wished only to be loved. All three were granted their 
desires. The fourth man was tall, handsome, and vain, and he asked 
that he be made the tallest man on earth, that he be permitted to live 
a very long time, and that his existence would never take him from the 
earth. This man was transformed into the first pine tree.*® 


Another story, related to the sportsman Campbell Hardy, spoke of 
a similar estrangement from other human beings that resulted from a 
concern only for one’s own welfare. Michael Thom, a native guide 
employed by Cambell Hardy in the mid-nineteenth century, told Hardy 
of an old woman, the bear, who was blind and relied upon her compan- 
ion, a handsome fisher, for food. He was a very astute moose-hunter, 
and each time he killed a moose he gave the old woman only the worst 
meat. One day, grandmother took a knife and cut deeply into the flesh 
over her eyes, restoring her sight, and subsequently discovering that 
Fisher had set all the fattest meat from his latest kill in a pile beside 
himself. She dissolved their partnership, and was shortly thereafter 
joined by another bear—”an able-looking man [who was] so strong he 
could catch anything at all.” Fisher, however, was doomed to remain 
alone.*” 


The significance afforded both the relationship with land and 
with community suggested a mode of valuation in absolute opposition 
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to the colonial values that gave rise to alienation and devaluation of 
human beings. For many people, the possibility of inducing the British 
to alter these values appeared to be contingent upon simply pointing 
out their failure to function reciprocally. The Mi’kmaq knew that 
without mutuality, human life was problematic. They also knew that, 
unless the British were made aware of this fact, their own existence 
would become increasingly precarious. Thus, they persistently called 
the British to confront the incongruity of their behaviour, and the 
flawed valuational framework from which such behaviour emerged. 
They pointed in some instances to the inequity of relations between 
the native and white communities, such that, as one man noted in 
1846, “We never injure your pigs nor cows; but the other day your men 
frightened a bear, and prevented him from going into my trap.”*8 At 
other times, the fundamental injustice of British expectations was crit- 
icized, as when Chief Peminuit told the Queen: 


When I was young I had plenty; now I am old, poor, and sickly too. 
My people are poor. No hunting Grounds—no Beaver—no Otter— 
no nothing. ... All these woods once ours. .. . Now we cannot cut 
a Tree to warm our Wigwam in Winter unless the White Man 
please.*? 


Still in other instances, the Mi’kmaq hoped that by demonstrating 
their commitment to the principle of reciprocity, the British might be 
moved to do the same. The petitioners from Burnt Church (noted pre- 
viously) did precisely this in their correspondence with the colonial 
government: 


[The Mi'kmaq} have never broken their word, but have been true 
and Loyal Subjects and therefore trust that you the Representatives 
of their Great Mistress the Queen will never consent to break their 
Location or abridge their privileges in any manner whatever 2? 


Throughout the period in question, native affirmations of identity 
not only constituted a means of withstanding pressure for extinction, 
but demonstrated an astute understanding of the diverse character of 
Acadia. This clarity of vision ultimately pervaded all aspects of their 
contest with the colonial world. Indeed, their survival depended upon 
it. Despite frequent British disparagement to the contrary, the 
Mi'kmaq vigorously sought modes of subsistence that could accommo- 
date the changes that the European presence had provoked in Acadia; 
they adapted as much as the British would permit to the demands of a 
colonial economy. From the late eighteenth century onward, entire 
communities often relocated near white settlements in the summers 
in order to sell crafted items to the white population. Women supplied 
whites with a variety of such items, including woven baskets, quill 
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boxes, and brooms. Men pursued various occupations in addition to 
their traditional—although vastly attenuated—practices of hunting 
and fishing. They constructed wooden barrels and butter tubs, as well 
as ax handles to supply to whites.>! Moses Perley noted in his Report 
of 1841 that at the Eel Ground Reserve “some work as Coopers and 
make very good articles.”*? In other areas, they worked in the logging 
and lumbering industries," and a substantial number hired themselves 
out as guides for European and American game hunters and tourists 
who began arriving in relatively substantial numbers in the 1840s. The 
influx of sportsmen into Acadia began largely as a result of the publica- 
tion of a letter written by Moses Perley in the London Sporting Review 
in 1839, in which he extolled the region's potential for game hunting.** 


Porpoise hunting was also an alternative pursued by the Mi'kmaq 
throughout the century, and remained a viable undertaking until the 
turn of the twentieth century, when petroleum oils replaced that 
derived from porpoise blubber as a principal industrial lubricant. This 
work was extremely difficult. Porpoise hunting in Digby County, for 
instance, lasted for about two and a half months each summer, during 
which time entire communities relocated themselves in areas along 
the coast. Each canoe brought in about six porpoises per day during the 
season, although adept fishermen could often bring in as many as 
twelve. The blubber of the animals was removed and allowed to dry 
before being boiled into oil and kegged. When there was sufficient oil 
to fill a canoe, the load would be taken either to Digby or to wholesal- 
ers in St. John.55 


The understanding of Acadia’s altered character extended beyond 
Mi'kmaq modes of subsistence. Again, despite an ineffectual colonial 
response, frequent expressions of a desire for access to English literacy 
and agricultural expertise occurred throughout the nineteenth century. 
As early as 1804, Edward Winslow was informed that the Mi'kmaq of 
New Brunswick 


are at present discontented and discouraged. There is a school 
established at Sussex Vale, but what is that, as they observe, to their 
numerous tribe and the distribution of their nation; they are scat- 
tered and dispersed to several parts on this river for the sake of sup- 
porting their distressed families, and if schools were to be 
established once more, it would . . . be the means of bettering their 
condition.” 


Legislative reports from the early 1840s onward pointed especially to the 
fact that many Mi'kmaq were inclined to regard an English education as 
a positive thing,” and some communities went so far as to request the 
construction of schools and the provision of white teachers.*® 
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The desire to enter into agricultural production was asserted more 
vociferously. Early in the century, Chief André Muis (whom the mis- 
sionary John West called Adelah} travelled to London to have a land 
grant confirmed so that his community might begin to farm exten- 
sively.’ In 1838, Chief Oliver Thomas Le Bone wrote to the Colonial 
Office from Prince Edward Island stating that, as a result of an acute 
shortage of game, his community was prepared to attempt agriculture 
as a means of supporting themselves. A few years later, Perley 
reported that the Mi’kmaq with whom he had recently spoken 
“seemed quite willing to become farmers provided they had some per- 
sons to... teach them in the first instance, and provided also, they 
could raise enough from the land to support them.”®! In 1844, Joseph 
Howe’s report to the Nova Scotia Legislative Assembly related how, 


Early in the spring, two Indians from Queen’s County had visited 
me in Halifax, representing their anxiety to settle and become 
Farmers, if they could get land. .. . John Jeremy informed me that 
he had selected a spot on the Fairy Lake, but was afraid to improve 
or build, unless he was assured that he would not be disturbed é? 


And when, in 1860, the Prince of Wales visited Charlottetown, he was 
met by a delegation of Mi'kmaq requesting assistance for establishing 
themselves as farmers.© 


Despite all these attempts to adjust to Acadia’s settler economy, 
the Mi'kmaq continued to starve. The British population itself was 
generally uninterested in the reality of the devastation that settlement 
was causing, and so the Mi'kmaq tried consistently to elicit a response 
from governing bodies. Their petitions, worded in English and issued 
through proper administrative channels, were an attempt to fashion 
their pleas for recognition in conformity to the expectations of those 
who supposedly exerted some influence over the settlers. When these 
initiatives failed to move colonial administrators, the Mi’kmaq often 
circumvented colonial governments entirely, and addressed their com- 
munication to the British government or the Crown. They understood 
the nature of the bureaucracy they faced, and when formal channels 
floundered, they sought out the administrator’s superiors. 


The colonial British attempted from earliest contact to alienate 
aboriginal peoples, and to deny the possibility of a mutually created 
community. As a consequence of this attempt to render them invisible, 
the Mi'kmaq perceived the importance of visibility in respect to bring- 
ing about a British recognition of the diversity that defined the Acadian 
community. Thus, they appeared in public celebrations in which, as we 
noted earlier, they were appreciated by whites for little more than their 
entertainment value. Regardless of white motives for seeking their 
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inclusion on these occasions, visibility was still visibility; alienation of 
the Mi'kmaq was a dismal reality, and the native community conse- 
quently exploited all opportunities for potential discourse with the 
white population. When Queen Victoria’s marriage was commemo- 
rated by Nova Scotia in 1840, a group of Mi'kmaq walked in procession 
through the streets of Halifax. One newspaper noted that they were 
adorned “with badges, ribbons, flowers and Indian ornaments . . . boys 
with bows and arrows and badges . . . female Indians with their pictur- 
esque costume of high peaked caps, and various ornaments.” Following 
the parade, its organizers set up tables and served a meal to the aborig- 
inal participants, who ate under the watchful eyes of interested observ- 
ers.°4 


The Mi’kmag were impelled, in their struggle against extinction, 
to come face to face with the profile of colonial Acadia. In their pursuit 
of modes of subsistence, they exploited every niche in the settler econ- 
omy that had not been closed to them. They adopted modes of formal 
communication that the British expected, and they recognized the 
authority of those who constituted the colonies’ political elites. Aware 
that invisibility would render impossible the task of bringing the colo- 
nials to a consciousness of Acadia’s diverse profile, the Mi'kmaq even 
exploited opportunities for public exposure that whites perceived as 
spectacle. Survival required of native peoples a clear understanding of 
the reality of a changed homeland. Acquiescing to reality, however, did 
not signify an acceptance of the cultural meanings that had nourished 
the changes. 


The Mi'kmaq had to eat. Adjustment to structures of power in 
Acadia was consequently absolutely necessary. But these adjustments 
were not regarded by any stretch of the imagination as modes of becom- 
ing British or of adopting the identity of ahuman community that wan- 
dered about the globe wreaking cultural and physical destruction. 
Native peoples accommodated themselves to colonial valuations in 
order to live, but their accommodation always contained an element of 
critique that pointed to the symbols of land or community as the mea- 
sure of ultimate meaning and, consequently, of being Mi'kmaq. 


They took part, for instance, in colonial exhibitions in the inter- 
est of gaining visibility, but they had no respect for the lens of exoti- 
cism through which the white population regarded them. A story told 
to Silas Rand in the late nineteenth century demonstrated an intensely 
critical analysis of the orchestrated spectacle of events such as Queen 
Victoria’s parade. 


Shortly after the country was discovered by the French, an Indian 
named Silmoodawa was taken to Planchean (France) as a curiosity. 
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Among other curious adventures, he was prevailed upon to exhibit 
the Indian mode of killing and curing game. A fat ox or deer was 
brought out of a beautiful park and handed over to the Indian; he 
was provided with all the necessary implements, and placed within 
an enclosure of ropes, through which no person was allowed to pass, 
but around which multitudes were gathered to witness the butch- 
ering operations. ... He shot the animal with a bow, bled him, 
skinned and dressed him, sliced up the meat, and spread it out on 
flakes to dry; then he cooked a portion and ate it, and in order to 
exhibit the whole process, and to take a mischievous revenge upon 
them for making an exhibition of him, he went into a corner of the 
yard and eased himself before them all. © 


For the man in this story, the land was intricately entwined in human 
life; it could not be made into a backdrop for life as performance.® 


In addition to public appearances, it is also true that the Mi'kmaq 
often expressed interest in learning the English language, as well as 
learning agricultural skills, from the white community; but these were 
pragmatic means pursued to alleviate their extreme destitution, not 
overtures (as some colonials like Moses Perley presumed) toward a 
colonial identity.®’ As noted earlier, Edward Winslow was informed at 
the turn of the nineteenth century that New Brunswick’s Mi'kmaq 
population was “discouraged” and “distressed,” and very much desired 
access to British-sponsored education.© John West noted in his Journal 
of a Mission to the Indians of the British Provinces that André Muis 
had told him he wished to begin farming in order to “see his Indians, 
with their families, in better circumstances.” Despite the desire for 
access to some aspects of white culture (eating being a principal one}, 
the nineteenth-century Mi’kmaq exercised extreme caution when con- 
sidering the potential impact of these actions upon their sense of com- 
munity. Thus, although in many cases they wished to undertake 
agriculture, for instance, they would not conform to a colonial style of 
farming in which people were no longer responsible for the welfare of 
any but themselves; and they persistently opposed colonial plans to 
subdivide their land for the use of individual families.”° Similarly, 
while they expressed interest in learning the English language, many 
resisted the notion of educating their children in white schools. The 
utility of a British education was regarded with skepticism, as a process 
that would undoubtedly echo the values of people who were adverse to 
acknowledging their interrelationship with others. Children incul- 
cated with such values could well have proven to be destructive agents 
within their own communities. This caution was reflected in a letter 
received by Joseph Howe in 1842 from a colleague who had been told 
by a man named John Lupin that his community 


disapproved of their children being educated in the white man’s 
schools, because when so educated it would break off the natural 
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ties of affection and association between them and their tribes, and 
mutual contempt and dislike would be the result! 


This duality of meanings was also reflected in the writing of formal 
petitions. While acknowledging the fact that a particular form of corre- 
spondence was best suited to dealing with colonial governments, these 
petitions nonetheless contained calls for mutual respect and reciproc- 
ity not present in colonial European culture. 


All this is to say that for aboriginal peoples, colonial Acadia was 
a fact; it was no longer the world the Mi'kmaq had known. Their task 
was to deal with the reality of a historical situation while maintaining 
a sense of identity that was distinct from the experience of alienation. 
In potential service of the world in which they lived, they not only 
accomplished this task but, in so doing, reimagined a colonial society 
that could take account of both historical experience and the funda- 
mental value of all human beings. This world was given life in the sto- 
ries they told that were constructed on a motif of cultural contact. 


Rand learned, for instance, that there had once been a very poor 
young man who left his home in search of relief from his poverty. He 
made his way to a royal city where he found employment with the 
king’s grooms. After two years of service, he introduced himself to the 
king who was so impressed with the young man’s aristocratic 
demeanour that he hired him as his personal attendant, believing the 
groom was of royal lineage. The king’s daughter fell in love with the 
man the moment they met and they were subsequently married. No 
one in the entire city (least of all the king) ever suspected that the 
young man was anything but royalty.’ Mutuality, it appears, was 
regarded as a fundamental way of dealing with human diversity, and 
economic and social distinctions were clearly no more than the stuff 
that obscured that reality. 


Rand was also told of two brothers who set out in search of a new 
home following the death of their parents and five siblings. When they 
reached a city, they were asked by passers-by from where they had 
come, what they did for a living, and their reason for being in the city. 
They explained that they were very poor, that the younger brother 
knew medicines and could heal, and that the elder brother was a 
labourer who desired only to work. The king, whose son was very ill, 
heard of the two brothers and summoned them to his home. The 
younger brother cured the child and was given half the territory ruled 
by the appreciative father. As his only desire was to spend the remain- 
der of his life teaching others to heal, the young man gave his gift to his 
brother, and they both went on to become very rich men who used 
their wealth for the good of the people who resided in their new county. 
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The relationship between the two parts of the region was harmonious, 
with the elder brother ruling both segments following the death of the 
old king, and when the young son was sufficiently mature to bear the 
responsibility, the brother passed the king's half back to him.” This 
was, in a sense, what might have been in Acadia. It was a story of 
encounter with alterity that led to a reciprocal relationship in which all 
people were recognized as significant human beings with responsibility 
for the welfare of all others. And all lives were consequently enriched 
by the encounter. 


Re-imagining the world so as to concede to history its reality as 
well as its potential as a context for the affirmation of human signifi- 
cance was possible for the Mi’kmaq because they did not regard iden- 
tity as self-generated. There was a primordial construction to their 
sense of meaning that, like the British identity, was rooted outside the 
colonial world, but it was structured in such a way as to remain some- 
how contingent upon human experience. In many respects, it was sum- 
marily framed in the figure of Gluskap—the primordial man who had 
been born before other human beings “knew themselves, in the light 
before the sun.”’4 Gluskap had come to earth from the realm of the 
spiritual,” but his relationship with the land was of profound inti- 
macy. His family included some of the earth’s creatures (his uncle, for 
instance, was Turtle],”° his canoe was a granite island,” and he enjoyed 
an affinity with animals that brought bears and wolves to lick his 
hands and moose and caribou to wander about his home like domestic 
animals. According to Michael Thom, Gluskap 


charmed [the animals] with his pipe. Sometimes he would go out 
into the stillness of a summer's evening, and play upon his shrill- 
toned instrument. The music could be heard at an immense dis- 
tance. . . . Charmed with the melody, all the animals within hearing 
would immediately set off for his dwelling.’8 


In the context of the forest, he fasted and dreamed, and in so doing, 
acquired a form of power not available within the realm of pure earthly 
existence. Charles Leland, in his interpretation of stories of Gluskap 
collected in the late nineteenth century, wrote that “to gain tremen- 
dous power . . . as man had never won,” Gluskap was obliged to “dwell 
in the wilderness, and fast and pray and dream.”79 In the wake of these 
experiences, he was able to bring his two closest companions—Grand- 
mother and Marten—back from death.® It was Gluskap who was said 
by many to have named everything on earth, and to have given life to 
human beings.®! 


The Mi'kmaq were thus born of an intimacy between the physical 
and cosmic worlds.® Identity was not internally generated but was a 
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product of the encounter of the world of the spirit with the world of 
experience. The latter portion of the equation situated human meaning 
in relation to historical processes. Consequently, for the nineteenth- 
century Mi'kmaq, their identity had come into existence before colo- 
nialism, but it could not exist apart from the historical reality of the 
colonial world. In fact, the New World itself came to be afforded a pri- 
mordial basis that conceded the reality of the changes initiated by the 
European movement across the Atlantic. 


Gluskap had spoken of the future arrival of Europeans in Acadia, 
and had prophesied the baptism of the Mi’kmag.® F, G. Speck was told 
by Chief Joe Julien and John Joe (of Sydney and Whycogamagh, respec- 
tively) that Gluskap and Christ had toyed with Acadia’s landscape long 
before the Christians themselves left Europe: 


[Christ] took Gluscap to the ocean, and told him to close his eyes. 
Then Christ moved close to the shore an island which lay far out to 
sea. When Gluscap opened his eyes, he saw it. Christ asked him if 
he could do as much as that. Then Gluscap told Christ to close his 
eyes a while. When Christ opened his eyes, he found that Gluscap 
had moved it back to its place again 54 


Gluskap’s people were firmly Mi'kmaq, but this did not preclude the 
historical reality of becoming also New World people. 


Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Acadia was very much a new 
place for its aboriginal peoples. Unlike the British, the Mi'kmaq did not 
deny this fact. They did, however, recognize that the changes that had 
occurred had a devastating impact on a large measure of Acadia’s 
human profile, and so they sought new possibilities for being New 
World humans that would take account of the reality of change while 
affirming the integrity of all peoples. Where the British regarded diver- 
sity as destructive to their pattern of meaning, the Mi'kmaq saw it as 
a context for extending a pattern. The fundamental divergence here 
was between a notion of identity as something self-generated, and a 
recognition of power other than the human, which shaped both experi- 
ence and meaning. The colonial as purely British was a construction of 
the imagination, an internal structuring of identity that was projected 
outward and imposed upon a historical reality that itself rendered such 
a construction an impossibility. The land, other humans, indeed his- 
tory itself became incidental to the meaning of the colonial, for this 
person could be shaped and defined by little beyond its own concep- 
tions. The ambiguities of experience—whether they involved the situ- 
ation of the colonial on land three thousand miles removed from 
England or the existence of other communities of human beings who 
called Acadia “home”—were not permitted to enter into the arenas of 
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colonial definition, because these would invariably have confronted 
the British with an identity imposed by something other than them- 
selves. 


For aboriginal peoples, on the other hand, a relationship with land 
and community sustained a sense of identity that was Mi’kmaq—an 
identity brought to life in the meeting of the physical and spiritual 
worlds. A relationship with Europeans gave rise to a sense of identity 
that was “New World,” and this was born in the historical encounters 
of the post-Colombian period. For the Mi'kmaq, both identities co- 
existed. Being Mi'kmaq did not signify a rupture with the reality of 
being entrenched in a colonial world, but neither could being New 
World people negate the notion of humanity contained in being 
Mi'kmaq.’ 


This duality afforded aboriginal peoples a vision of themselves 
with which they could withstand the pressure to become extensions of 
the British imagination that sought to make of them either British 
clones or dead Mi'kmaq. It also gave rise to an understanding of the 
British that the colonials themselves failed to achieve. The stories of 
Gluskap’s prophesies, and of his primordial contest with Christ, for 
instance, were articulations of this understanding, for these suggested 
that the British did not know themselves. Their adamant contentions 
of cultural purity were lies that obscured their ability to recognize that 
they were part of a structure of meaning that was much greater than 
they imagined. The Mi'kmaq knew that the world of the British was 
not all there was. They also knew that while there might well be power 
in coercion and violence, there was another form of power in knowing 
that humans do not create themselves nor the world about them. 


In ascribing names to everything, Gluskap had conferred upon the 
creation inhabited by the Mi'kmaq a structure of meaning not gov- 
erned by the human agents within the world. To name something is to 
control its significance and since, for the Mi'kmaq, this power was 
located in the primordium, human beings who sought to exercise this 
sort of prerogative in Acadia were deluded in their sense of self-impor- 
tance. In the latter part of the colonial period, a story was told that 
underlined this form of self-deception. It described the meeting of the 
first colonial priest and a shaman, in which the European asked, 


“What name would you like to have?” “Mary.” “No; that is a 
woman’s name. Try again.” “God.” “No; God has charge of us all.” 
“Devil.” “No; he takes care of Hell.” Finally the priest left him, for 
he could not get any satisfaction $6 


The world, for the Mi'kmaq, was not a human creation. Further, 
any power the human possessed was likewise not self-engendered. 
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Gluskap once travelled across the Atlantic and landed on an island off 
the coast of England. 


The King ordered a man to try to find the man who was in charge 
there. A ship was sent out ... they found a man there and asked 
him, “Where are you from?” “I am from out there,” said Gluskap, 
pointing westward. “Do you intend to remain here?” “To be sure, I 
shall stay here... .” The English began cutting wood, to put in their 
ship. He told them not to do so—’All the wood on the island 
belongs to me.” The King sent the ship back to get the man. The 
Captain went ashore and said to him, “Come aboard; the King 
wishes to see you. We will put you ashore.” “No; go back; tomor- 
row morning I shall be there.” They reported his words to the King. 
On the following morning it was found that the island was close to 
the shore. ... The King threatened to kill [Gluskap] when he did 
come ashore... accordingly, the King built a big pile of wood and 
had ready for use a huge flask of oil. ... Two officers took him, 
handcuffed him, and put him on the pile of wood. Fire was placed 
to it. It blazed high, and finally the pile was burned to the bottom. 
When it had burned out, Gluskap was found sitting in the midst of 
it, just as they had placed him, smoking his pipe. ... Gluskap 
walked out and asked, “Where is the King?” The King was called. 
He went to Gluskap and wished to shake hands with him. Gluskap 
said, “I cannot touch your hand, for it is of no account—it is like 
yourself. You, too, are no good; you are a very hard-hearted man... . 
When you called me from out there, I thought you would accord me 
better treatment than I have received....” The King then knelt 
before him. “Get up,” said Gluskap; “I don’t want that. But do not 
treat people in such manner as you have treated me. ... You may 
be the Master of this world, but there is another who is Master over 
you. I shall leave you now. If I had not shown myself more powerful 
than you, you would have killed me. But even I, as well as yourself, 
have a Master.”87 


In failing to acknowledge a power greater than himself, the “King of 
England” existed in a world of illusion that Gluskap exposed. The 
Mi'kmaq shared Gluskap’s experience of the destructive potential of 
self-generated identity. 


In the war that was the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
they chose violence only after the possibility of reciprocity was 
rejected by the British. As human beings they imagined their identity 
in relation to forces beyond themselves and, consequently, possessed 
the power to encounter diversity without resorting to violence. This 
was the power to experience the freedom that originates in the exten- 
sion, rather than the constraint of human meaning. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
AT HOME IN COLONIAL ACADIA 


W iran both British and Mi'kmaq communities, the need for a sense 
of rootedness and continuity of place fuelled religious imaginations, 
giving rise to religious symbols that confronted the necessities of place 
while accounting for particular experiences. The lives that revolved 
around these were encrusted with myths that articulated specific 
instances of the unity provided by the symbols. In this sense, the reli- 
gious imagination of all Acadia’s people struggled with the problem of 
identity and origins in a new world. Yet the problem was resolved in a 
critically divergent manner by each community so that, overwhelm- 
ingly, two distinct visions of human meaning emerged: one that sought 
reconciliation with historical reality, and one that endeavoured to 
reject it. 


Those people whose vision rejected historical reality were, in the 
first instance, confronted with a fundamental problem. The colonial 
need to be rooted in Acadia was frustrated by the fact that a sense of 
continuity of place was an impossibility—they were not at home. In 
response to the problem, they recoiled from the place itself and 
assumed the task of re-creating Acadia in the image of Britain, a place 
with which they felt some sense of continuity. The land that they re- 
created became meaningful space and a standard of measurement by 
which all else was judged to be chaotic; and the humans they imagined 
themselves to be were possessed of an identity carried over from 
another place and time. Identity itself became self-generated as the 
colonials affirmed their capacity to create themselves, uninfluenced by 
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historical experience. Civilization and human progress became the 
symbols that reconciled the reality of discontinuity with their sense of 
being British. The Acadia they had fixed upon was wild, and so, pro- 
fane. The necessity that it become civilized—and sacred—space justi- 
fied the retention of a sense of meaning founded in another space. 


Yet the vision of a British Acadia and of colonial peoples who were 
purely British required that any experience of alterity be avoided, for 
such experience constituted the nucleus of a potentially transforma- 
tive process into which they had little desire to enter. As Kenneth 
Burke once suggested, “it is in the areas of ambiguity that transforma- 
tions take place; in fact, without such areas, transformation would be 
impossible.”! Within the orb of this colonial vision, aboriginal peoples 
were situated in space that was profane. Like the uncultivated land that 
was without meaning, the Mi’kmaq were regarded as lacking human 
significance, and so were ignored altogether or imagined to be material 
for further acts of transformation. Even the desire to “civilize” the 
Mi'kmaq in order that they think and act like white colonials, no mat- 
ter how much it was motivated by a recognition of their suffering, con- 
stituted a denial of their basic humanity. “In order to be determined. . . 
by an external factor,” said Merleau-Ponty, “it is necessary that I 
should be a thing.”? 


Mutuality, and hence the experience of alterity that accompanies 
it, were incompatible with a British identity in Acadia. The myths that 
ran through this meaning of being in the New World gave a primordial 
structure to the reality of dispossession. At times, these demonstrated 
that the Mi'kmaq were fundamentally barbaric peoples who had been 
induced to less rude conduct through the progress of English culture. 
At other times, they attributed the near-annihilation of the Mi’kmaq 
to their own incompatibility with human progress. And at other times 
still, they sought to justify the appropriation of Mi'kmaq land and their 
modes of subsistence on the basis of their ultimate inclusion in the nat- 
ural progression of human beings from primitive to European culture. 


The Mi’kmag were relegated to the peripheries of colonial society, 
tethered by the manipulation of incoherent messages from the white 
community. Just as Shakespeare’s Prospero orchestrated the lives of 
other characters through the “artful manipulation of anxiety,”? British 
colonials curtailed Mi’kmaq access to arenas of British meaning 
through the use of contradiction. As a Mi'kmaq petition to the Nova 
Scotia government explained in 1840: 


Some people say we are lazy, still we work. If you say we must go 
and hunt, we tell you again that to hunt is one thing and to find 
meat is another. They say catch fish, and we try. They say make 
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baskets, we do but we cannot sell them. They say make farms, this 
is very good, but will you help us till we cut away the trees, and 
raise the crop? We cannot work without food. The potatoes and 
wheat we raised last year were killed by the poison wind. ... All 
your people say they wish to do us good, and they sometimes give, 
but give a beggar a dinner and he is a beggar still. We do not like to 
beg. As our game and fish are nearly gone and we cannot sell our 
articles, we have resolved to make farms, yet we cannot make 
farms without help. We will get our people to make farms, build 
houses and barns, raise grain, feed cattle and get knowledge. ... 
What more can we say?’ 


Of course, there was little to be said about any ambiguity in the Aca- 
dian experience that could have truly touched the colonial British. 
Their relationship with the native community was entangled in dispar- 
ity, and it was virtually unassailable. 


The most obvious form assumed by this ambivalence on the part 
of whites was the proliferation of discourse on allowing the Mi'kmaq 
access to the benefits of civilization and the virtual absence of tangible 
efforts in this respect. To make sense of such contradiction might 
require that we return to the issue of meaningful or civilized space in 
the colonial vision of Acadia. Both the British person and the re-created 
place constituted a pattern of significance surrounded by the chaos of 
wilderness (of which the Mi’kmaq were part]. As noted previously, 
margins are perilous constructions and conceptions, since any alter- 
ation of their shape brings about a shift in the structure of the pattern 
they contain.’ If, therefore, what is peripheral were to be permitted to 
enter into a pattern of meaning, the matrix itself would have to be rede- 
fined to account for the change. Turning to the British in Acadia, we 
must begin by noting that they were not British. Coming to Acadia, set- 
tling in Acadia, dispossessing Acadia’s people, encountering quantities 
of land and resources previously unknown had all contributed to the 
formation of a colonial population that was peculiar to its time and 
place, and although on some level they were aware of this, on another 
more critical level they clung tenaciously to their purity of identity. It 
may well be, then, that aboriginal peoples remained suspended at the 
peripheries of colonial society in order to ensure that the society could 
stand fast as an identifiable pattern in which colonials might continue 
imagining their British identity. Perpetuating what they perceived to 
be a qualitative distinction between themselves and the aboriginal pop- 
ulation constituted a means of re-enforcing and preserving their notion 
of purity. 


The experience of Moses Perley would certainly support this sug- 
gestion. Regardless of his motives for advocating the amelioration of 
the socio-economic condition of the Mi’kmagq, by actively pursuing his 
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intention he clearly overstepped the limits of what the colonial govern- 
ment of New Brunswick expected of him; his suggestions and propos- 
als were rarely, if ever, considered in more than a cursory fashion before 
being thtown aside. In addition to this, his recognition by the native 
community situated him squarely on the margin dividing the two com- 
munities, and that was a defiant and threatening position to occupy. 
The administration he served had little alternative but to release him, 
for as Mary Douglas noted, “any structure of ideas is vulnerable at its 
margins.”° 


The strength of the British sense of purity of origins was so pro- 
found that, when pressed to find some mode of portraying the distinc- 
tiveness of the colonies to the European community, the colonials 
looked to the Mi'kmaq community. At London's Great Exhibition of 
1851, for instance, Nova Scotia represented itself with a display con- 
structed overwhelmingly around items manufactured by the native 
population: “a canoe, paddles, a dress, cradle, chairs, mats, cigar cases, 
fans, purses, hoods, moccasins, [and] baskets.” New Brunswick’s 
exhibit was similarly arranged around three men in state attire with a 
canoe. 


The conception of Acadia as an extension of another place thus 
abrogated the ability of colonials to acknowledge the distinct character 
of themselves and of the world in which they dwelled. Yet their pro- 
clivity for defining themselves in terms of the other place raises 
another issue with somewhat stark implications. The colonial British 
did not regard their identity as derivative of their historical experience 
of crossing the Atlantic Ocean and settling in a different continent. Nor 
did they consider it to be related to the palpable form of Acadia itself, 
for that form was overwhelmingly subsumed by their imagination. 
And they vehemently denied the impact on their meaning of the new 
human relationships Acadia engendered. These colonials perceived 
their identity to be internally generated. Yet, as Charles Taylor has 
noted, a sense of identity that evolves in this manner is problematic: 


I can define my identity only against the background of things that 
matter. But to bracket out history, nature, society, the demands of 
solidarity, everything but what I find in myself, would be to elimi- 
nate all candidates for what matters. Only if I exist in a world in 
which history, or the demands of nature, or the needs of my fellow 
human beings, or the duties of citizenship, or the call of God, or 
something else of this order matters crucially, can I define an iden- 
tity for myself that is not trivial’ 


Taylor’s reflection is astute, but his notion of triviality may underesti- 
mate the consequences of self-generated identity. The British creation 
of themselves was inextricably entwined in their re-creation of the 
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world; Acadia as a British society was regarded as sacred space. As 
Joseph Howe {a man described by an early twentieth-century historian 
as “Nova Scotia Incarnate”}? demonstrated in his description of a colo- 
nial farmer who had spent his day working the land, the British flag sig- 
nified hallowed space: 


He lifts his eye and sees his flag unfurl’d, 

The hope—the guide—the glory of a world, 

Surveys the fabric, splendid and sublime, 

Whose arch, like Heaven’s, extends from clime to clime. 


The colonials, whom Howe believed had been initially recognized 
as gods by the Mi’kmagq,!! were burdened with a sense of guilt over the 
dispossession of aboriginal peoples.!? Yet, they exonerated themselves 
by either affirming the intrinsic value of the processes of civilization 
and progress in which they were involved, or by seeking to re-create the 
Mi'kmaq. They claimed the capacity to absolve themselves of their 
own transgression. 


The British could create themselves and other human beings; 
they could confer absolution upon themselves; and they could sacralize 
the world about them by creating it. But in striving to create a garden 
of Acadia they refused, it seems, to believe that there had been any- 
thing of meaning in that space before.!? They were “the children of 
light” !* of another time and place who had made sail across the Atlan- 
tic waters to plant for the first time in the “virgin soil”! that was the 
wilderness of Acadia. All this, one might consider, comes flagrantly 
close to resembling the story of the great planter of Genesis: 


And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. 
And God saw the light: that it was good: and God divided the light 
from the darkness.!© 


Were the colonial British “gods,” as Howe intimated? God, as Northrop 
Frye has noted, is at root simply “a process fulfilling itself.”!” The Brit- 
ish regarded themselves as the embodiment of the process of human 
progress in the New World—the mode by which “civilization” (the ful- 
crum of their own identity) “advanced.”!® Their identity was an idea 
that sought to realize itself in someone else’s space. As the Mi'kmaq of 
the nineteenth century might well have affirmed, when one regards 
oneself as God, the rest of creation may find itself to be in a precarious 
position. 


The human beings in Acadia who sought reconciliation with his- 
torical reality were, like their colonial contemporaries, confronted with 
a basic problem. The Mi’kmagq were rooted in Acadia, but their sense 
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of continuity of place was rendered tenuous by the ingress of Europeans 
who failed to recognize their presence as meaningful. In response to the 
problem, they strenuously asserted their established relationships with 
place and with each other, in the hope of surviving the onslaught of 
European advancement and of persuading the British to enter into rela- 
tionships that would engender a new form of community appropriate 
to the human composition of Acadia. Meaningful space was conse- 
quently space in which various forms of interrelationships were 
acknowledged and nurtured, and the source of relationships them- 
selves was the land and community. These assumed symbolic signifi- 
cance as they negotiated the chasm that lay between the conception of 
being meaningful and rooted people, and the experiences of both disre- 
gard and dispossession. Their vision of Acadia revolved around the 
imperative for mutuality, and their myths variously drew on the sym- 
bols of land and community to affirm Mi’kmag significance and root- 
edness. Yet, unlike those of the British, Mi'kmaq myths did not assert 
a meaning of the human that rested on the non-meaning of others. 
Rather, they conferred a primordial structure upon the New World, and 
this structure contained sufficient space for all human beings—aborig- 
inal or European—who acknowledged and respected their interrela- 
tionships with one another. 


Human meaning, for the native community, emerged from a con- 
text of relationships. Identity originated in the experience of alterity 
rather than from an internal ordering of consciousness, so that ambigu- 
ity and diversity pervaded both the field in which human meaning was 
generated and identity itself. The Mi’kmaq regarded themselves as 
Mi'kmaq who were also New World peoples. Being New World peoples 
was a necessity for survival insofar as colonial oppression could not be 
avoided, and the threat of dispossession, illness, or starvation required 
that native peoples continually acknowledge and contend with the 
British presence in Acadia. Yet acknowledgment was made in Mi'kmaq 
terms. Being Mi'kmaq signified a fundamental valuation of the mutual 
and reciprocal nature of human existence. This valuation stood in 
marked contrast to the nature of European colonial existence, and so 
contained both a critique of contemporary society and a vision of more 
authentic community in a colonial world.!? 


Historians have generally regarded the nineteenth-century 
Mi'kmaq as a “powerless” people.2° Upton, for instance, described 
Mi'kmaq strategy for dealing with the intrusion of Europeans in terms 
of “a determination to hold onto what shreds of the old life remained 
while steadfastly refusing to accept the new values. Only too fre- 
quently this response shaded off into a resignation so complete that 
white observers refer to it as a state of utter moral demoralization.””! 
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“Power” in this context has focussed on the incapacity of the native 
community to resist the devastation caused by European incursion 
into Acadia. This definition disregards a different modality of power 
that emerged from a people who were able to acknowledge the diversity 
of meanings contained by the New World. The Mi’kmagq survived the 
oppression of the nineteenth century. And they carried with them a 
vision of Acadia that negated British notions of meaning, while 
remaining fully aware of the character of the society itself. A few years 
ago, Charles Long suggested that 


passive power is still power. It is the power to be, to understand, to 
know even in the worst historical circumstances, and it may often 
reveal a clearer insight into significant meaning of the human ven- 
ture than the power possessed by the oppressors2? 


The Mi'kmaq possessed this power. 


British colonials in Acadia spoke of a purity of origins and a world 
of meaning devoid of human ambiguity. This discourse afforded them 
the power to claim Acadia as their home. The Mi’kmaq accepted Aca- 
dia’s ambiguous human composition as unavoidable, but they knew 
that the colonials’ sense of identity existed only in their language about 
themselves—that it had no more substance than the paper on which 
they wrote their treaties and legislative acts: 


[Christ] made a man then, took the earth and made a man. The 
earth was black, when he got the man to walk, he was dark. This 
man went hunting all the time. He gave him a bow and arrow, to 
shoot with. One time he saw this man was getting lonesome. He 
went and made another man. He got white clay, and this man was 
a white man. His hair was red. Man-made-first, God was speaking 
to him, saying, “That is your own, will be with you all the time.” 
Second-man had a sack, with papers in it. He was named Hadam? 


The Mi'kmaq afforded the diversity of the New World a primordial 
structure that rendered it a reality. Within that diversity there existed 
two modes of being: one in terms of a relationship with place and one 
in terms of the printed word. In this sense, the Mi'kmaq may well have 
understood the British better than the British understood themselves. 
The colonials’ sense of meaning did not derive of an authentic relation- 
ship with Acadia, but neither could it constitute the unity with Europe 
that they supposed. Their identity was consequently a product of lan- 
guage, not of place. In this sense, the myth of Hadam is curiously rem- 
iniscent of Caliban’s injunction in the third act of The Tempest: 


remember 


First to possess his books; for without them 
He’s but a sot [and] hath not 
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One spirit to command: they all do hate him 
As Rootedly as I. Burn but his books.24 


British and Mi’kmaq experiences and understandings of colonial 
Acadia were divergent, to say the least. With this in mind, we might 
return to one of the historical issues raised in chapter one—that of the 
relationship between history and multiple meanings. Colonial Acadia 
was a reservoir of such multiplicity. Its shores presented themselves to 
the European imagination as a “new creation”*°— as far as aboriginal 
peoples were concerned, Europeans might well have landed on the Sty- 
gian Shore. For whites, Acadia was a place of hope where, with suffi- 
cient and appropriate effort, anyone could achieve what was desired. 
For the Mi'kmaq, it was a place of terror where, regardless of effort, sur- 
vival itself became a tenuous undertaking. Creation and destruction 
were bedfellows in colonial Acadia, and it was from their coalescence 
that a new society emerged.6 


Subsequent meanings of the human enterprise were as ambiguous 
as was the new society. The British confronted the world with an eye 
for its “improvement,” regarding as significant those sectors of the wil- 
derness that they had refashioned. Their notion of meaningful space 
pivoted on a compulsion to re-create the world they inhabited, and 
their sense of identity rested in a capacity to imagine the self apart from 
historical or geographical reality. For the British, the actual situation of 
the human being in history relinquished its constitutive significance to 
the interests of future possibilities.” 


The Mi'kmaq encountered the world not as brute matter upon 
which to impose meaning, but as an arena of transactions that required 
human adjustment. Identity emerged as a consequence of one’s ability 
to recognize the creative power of human, historical, geographical, or 
cosmic contexts in which the human being was situated. For the 
Mi'kmaq, the historical situation of the person constituted a matrix 
out of which notions of significance derived.”® 


Acadia was fundamentally a place of ambiguity. Within its 
sphere, those who sought to create also destroyed; those whose experi- 
ence was one of profound hope were often oblivious to those who lived 
in terror. Notions of meaning were likewise ambivalent—in one 
instance, defying the reality of history; in another, conceding to it. 
Clearly the place was not possessed of the social or individual purity 
the British imagined. In.terms of both experience and identity, it was 
riddled with diversity. By insisting that they commanded a purity of 
identity, white colonials denied themselves the option of appreciating 
the true character of their world and of exploring the very new possi- 
bilities for human community it contained. Rather, in the interest of 
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sustaining their sense of purity, they sought to remove ambiguity from 
their field of vision—an exercise that had a horrific effect on the other 
humans in Acadia. To imagine their identity as unaltered, whites were 
compelled to adopt modes of existence founded in violence and self- 
deception. Their corner of the New World was a place of diversity but 
much of it was lost to them. 


Although the diversity threatened the survival of the native com- 
munity, the Mi’kmaq did not have the luxury of pretending it was not 
real. From the 1790s onward, day-to-day existence required constant 
vigilance; options for continued survival were assessed and reassessed, 
and then pursued in concrete terms. Of these, one option that found 
continual expression was the necessity to induce the British to not only 
acknowledge the human constitution of Acadia, but to allow their 
actions and notions of meaning to reflect the historical reality of their 
world. 


The multiplicity of meanings tells us principally that Acadian 
history is about ambiguity and human destruction beneath a dominant 
veneer of purity and human progress. Perhaps the most striking ambi- 
guity has to do with the fact that colonial Acadia itself was born of a 
particular European motion in time and space that forced upon non- 
Europeans the exigency of dealing with colonial peoples. In the wake 
of “discovery,” these Europeans failed to come to terms with the 
human and historical dynamic of the world that they had inaugurated. 
Indeed, in Acadia, it was the Mi'kmaq who confronted this reality, var- 
iously calling their British contemporaries to do the same. In this case, 
Europeans discovered very little. It was the Mi'kmaq who discovered 
the New World. 
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CONCLUSION 


Still Strangers 


I BEGAN this inquiry by noting that one or another form of alienation 
appears to have been the experience of all Acadia’s peoples. The bulk of 
this work has concerned itself with a search for the historical roots of 
alienation, but it may not have constituted a historical analysis in any 
familiar sense of the term, since it has consciously focussed upon 
human religiosity as that which gives meaning to history. History, like 
religion, is very much a product of the scholar’s own historical context 
as well as of the scholar’s purpose for writing. In that sense, this histor- 
ical work is no different from those of George Heriot and John William 
Dawson. Heriot spoke of Indians in positive terms at a time when the 
loyalty of native peoples was desired as a bulwark against American 
aggression. Dawson regarded them as innately people of reason who 
were underdeveloped because of circumstance, at a time when assimi- 
lation of the aboriginal population appeared to support a general vision 
of a white Canada. I have likewise focussed upon native peoples as 
strong and independent agents at a time when aboriginal peoples across 
the nation have forced all but the most stubborn to recognize them as 
so. 


This work is also similar to recent ethnohistorical research that 
intends to “free mainstream North American history from its legacy of 
a colonial ideology.”! Yet where it differs from any of these also rests 
on the point of purpose. This analysis is the product of a self-conscious 
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desire to discover a mode by which our recently “freed” North Ameri- 
can history can have a constructive impact on our lives as post-colonial 
peoples. I have attempted to demonstrate that a way to achieve this 
may be by recognizing, first, the mythic structures of our conceptions 
of ourselves in history and, subsequently, the religious power these 
maintain over us. The issue of native-white relations in the colonial 
period has thus been interpreted as a pervasively religious issue. 


From this vantage point, white alienation has been interpreted as 
a matter of being estranged from the reality of the place in which they 
have found themselves, an inability to acknowledge the autonomous 
meaning of the land and its native population, apart from the creative 
designs of Europeans. As a consequence, whites have failed in some 
fundamental manner to come to terms with the impact of the place and 
its human composition upon their own identities, and so they have 
failed to recognize themselves as New World peoples. In the process of 
living out such a denial of reality, colonial and post-colonial Maritime 
whites have forced the alienation of aboriginal peoples variously from 
land and food, and from arenas of social valuation imposed upon the 
Acadian landscape. They have made “strangers” of human beings 
whose families have lived in the Maritimes for thousands of years, and 
who have sought throughout the post-Columbian period to live in 
community with all Acadia’s people. 


In confronting the problem of alienation, this book began with the 
question of why it mattered to European colonials that they regard the 
Mi’kmag in Acadia as strangers. I would now suggest that it mattered 
principally because the British sense of identity required a sharp dis- 
tinction between itself and others in order to be sustained. In this 
respect, I believe this discussion could well be replicated in respect to 
many other dated and placed events in the colonial period, although 
that would clearly involve many other projects of this sort. If I might 
be permitted to bracket further research for the moment, I would like 
to conclude by taking up the challenge for transformation initially set 
out in chapter one, that is, in knowing why it was that colonials alien- 
ated themselves from particular aspects of Acadia, are we afforded the 
possibility of confronting our world in a more authentic manner? Can 
an understanding of our history free us from its constraint? 


The necessity for this freedom is vital if we are to seriously con- 
front the implications of alienation contained within Rita Joe’s descrip- 
tion of her people as “still strangers.” In the final analysis, there is an 
aching sense of continuity in her words. In an 1865 biography of Peter 
Paul, a Mi’kmaq man from Nova Scotia, the author recorded a nine- 
teenth-century plea that reverberates with the words of Rita Joe. Paul 
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said: “white man you got my country; keep ‘em good, be kind to poor 
Indian—he have no country now—call’em stranger here.”? In 1865, 
Peter Paul and his contemporaries had been drawn into a colonial re- 
creation of Acadia that had resulted in their sense of having no place in 
which to meaningfully dwell. Whites had come to regard only those 
lives that were lived within this new creation as significant, and access 
to that arena was restricted to the descendants of Europeans. In 1991, 
Rita Joe pointed to the same social dissonance. In some critical respect, 
all Atlantic Canadians remain imprisoned by their history. 


The alienation of all Acadia’s people—of the Mi'kmaq from white 
structures of valuation and of whites from ourselves as New World peo- 
ples—emerged in the first instance from a European colonial need for a 
sense of continuity of place. Continuity, of course, was problematic for 
a group of people settling in a new place. Most had arrived in Acadia 
with a sense of identity that had been somehow disfigured, as well as a 
cultural inability to account for experiential ambiguity. Their problem 
was essentially one of reconstructing an identity that affirmed a sense 
of continuity—of truly being “at home”—within an environment that 
was brazenly unfamiliar. The solution to this problem lay in their 
imagining a British identity and re-creating Acadia in the image of 
English society. As a result of these creative acts, the land and people 
who could not be contained by the idea of English culture remained 
outside “civilization,” at times invisible, at times emblems variously 
of the achievements of human “progress” or of its unfortunate but 
unavoidable ascendancy over other cultures. Always, however, coloni- 
als clung to the symbols of civilization and progress to justify their 
presence in Acadia and their British identity. Confronted with the actu- 
ality of both their historical situation and a collective identity that had 
been substantially recast by that situation, these colonials burrowed 
more deeply into their imaginations, and they constructed boundaries 
between themselves and non-Europeans in order to protect the purity 
of the cultural pattern on which their sense of meaning rested. The 
Mi'kmaq as “other” than civilized pointed to the distinctiveness of the 
white population. Colonials could consequently affirm their British 
identity by ensuring that the Mi'kmaq remain strangers. 


As a mode of dealing with the world, alienation was a product of 
the human religious imagination as it was exercised in another time. 
Yet the problem of identity in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
colonial Acadia was a problem that we do not share with our progeni- 
tors. For better or for worse (depending upon one’s cultural point of 
view], white Maritime Canadians now possess a measure of continuity 
in their place. Unquestionably, it is not a continuity with the depth of 
millenniums that first peoples command, but the fact remains that 
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whites are here and will not likely leave: on this planet, at least, there 
are no more worlds to be discovered. 


The novelty of the New World lies foremost in its ambiguity and 
diversity. When Europe moved into the Atlantic, it initiated a shift in 
world culture in which all the world’s peoples were to touch one 
another in a previously unknown fashion. Something very new did 
indeed emerge from the context of colonial contact, but it had little 
relationship with the languages of cultural purity that enveloped colo- 
nial Europeans such as the Acadian British. It had very much more to do 
with the presence of canoes and quill boxes at London’s Great Exhibi- 
tion, with the conferral of the title of honorary chief upon a white man 
who had earlier been fined ten pounds for killing a native American, 
with white soldiers claiming bounties on the scalps of aboriginal peo- 
ples, and with aboriginal peoples scaling the channels of colonial 
bureaucracies. The New World had also to do with farming and logging 
and unlimited possibilities for social mobility, and with hunger and 
disease and fifty people sharing ten blankets. From its inception, this 
world was simultaneously about hope and despair, life and death, cre- 
ation and destruction. Those who lived in the sphere of hope and cre- 
ation saw little more than these, yet those who were forced to 
withstand the aspirations of colonial Europeans recognized the funda- 
mental ambiguity of the New World—that discovery was an act of cre- 
ation that wrought overwhelming destruction. 


In this sense our reputation, as the heirs of colonizers, is sealed, 
and we are consequently stuck where we are. As Lévi-Strauss reflected 
near the end of Tristes Tropiques, 


our adventures into the heart of the New World have a lesson to 
teach us: that the New World was not ours to destroy, and yet we 
destroyed it; and that no other will be vouchsafed to us4 


Given the fact that we have nowhere else to go, it would appear 
that the time is upon us to seriously come to terms with the world in 
which we live. This investigation has constituted a possible point of 
departure for this task. We must understand that our modes of valuing 
the other people with whom we share our world are not related to the 
reality of the people themselves, but to a human need as it was experi- 
enced two hundred years ago. We must also realize that despite the fact 
that the “other” people had the same need, they emerged with very dif- 
ferent valuations. In striving to remain “at home” in Acadia, for 
instance, the Mi'kmaq imagined a New World in which human diver- 
sity could constitute the foundation for new relationships and commu- 
nities. Within such relationships, all human beings might be afforded 
significance and, consequently, the freedom to live, and to live as 
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autonomous agents. Christ and Gluskap were primordial colleagues 
who jousted with the Acadian landscape, and who gave an originary 
structure to the meeting of Europeans and native Americans that ren- 
dered the diversity of the New World a reality from which the aborigi- 
nal peoples could not turn away. The Mi'kmaq response to ambiguity 
was a profound effort to extend the boundaries of community and to 
call the British to do the same, so that Acadia might become a space in 
which all people could reside in mutuality. 


The necessity for spatial continuity in their existence compelled 
the British to re-imagine and reconstruct the land and its human com- 
ponent in such a way that aboriginal peoples became alienated from 
even the most basic necessities of life. The Mi'kmaq, on the other 
hand, confronted the need for continuity by imagining a mode by 
which the same land might concede the presence and significance of all 
its people. This diversity of meanings points us to the primary ambigu- 
ity of creation and destruction that others like the Mi’kmaq have 
known and withstood for a long time, and knowing this affords us some 
option for transformation. Lévi-Strauss also suggested that, “In grasp- 
ing these truths, we come face to face with ourselves.” Yet what is it 
that really confronts us, except our own “otherness” ?® We can claim no 
identity founded in another place and time for we have become who we 
are because of our new location on the globe. We are other than we have 
too long imagined ourselves to be, for we are nothing other than New 
World peoples, with identities founded in the ambiguity that defines 
our world. 


We are, then, faced with a choice: to continue to live within a 
mythology that reflects the instability of early colonial peoples, or to 
recognize another field of meaning that does justice to the tenor of our 
world. As the literary critic Gaile McGregor has warned, “to be oblivi- 
ous to the duplicity of one’s own myths is to be fooled by them, con- 
demned, in a sense, to act them out over and over again.”’ To turn away 
from our own otherness will condemn us to an alienated mode of being 
in which we will continue to shroud our identity from ourselves and 
continue to make strangers of the very people who can tell us most 
about the nature of our world and our significance. “The captor,” wrote 
A. P. Thornton, “is held as firmly by the chain as the captive.”® 


Situating ourselves within another arena of meaning is not so her- 
culean a transformation as it might appear. As humans, we have the 
capacity to live in many worlds of thought and action: 


we live in several worlds, each more true than the one within it, and 
each false in relation to that within which it is itself enveloped. . . . 
Truth lies in the progressive expansion of meaning. . . . History, pol- 
itics, the social and political universe, the physical world, even the 
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sky—all surround me in concentric circles, and I can only escape 
from those circles in thought if I concede to each of them some part 
of my being? 


We know that whites have situated all New World peoples in an essen- 
tially mythical world. If this world, this field of meaning, in which we 
now find ourselves to be is perceived as a vestige of some past reality 
that is not appropriate to our time and place, we have, on some level, 
already escaped from its constraint. It remains for us only to open our 
eyes and to truly discover a much more complex world that surrounds 
us—a world within which exist hitherto unimagined possibilities for 
human relationships. Many other peoples have been imagining these 
relationships for a very long time, for their experience of the New 
World has not afforded them the option of closing their eyes to diver- 
sity. They can tell us much about the larger “circle” of meaning in 
which we are situated, if we chose to enter it. 


When Europe stumbled upon “that time so new and like to no 
other,”!° it inaugurated a situation in which human origins and iden- 
tity were to become issues particular to its own space, and problems to 
be borne by all its peoples. In that sense, we are all Columbus’s descen- 
dants. We are now, as we have always been, confronted with a choice. 
We can live in a world of meaning that makes strangers of our partners 
in this enterprise we have called the New World (and strangers of our- 
selves, too), or we can situate that world within a larger one in which 
non-Europeans have been living all along. By moving into this larger 
context, we would chose to see and hear other meanings of ourselves 
that have never pierced the smaller circle—meanings that contain an 
authenticity of identity we have yet to experience. I hope that in this 
time we might make the choice for authenticity. 


If the Indians today 
Are not fictitious, 
Then know them .. .!! 


Notes 


1. Trigger, “The Historians’ Indian,” 337. 
2. Quoted in Whitehead, The Old Man Told Us, 267. 


3. Long made this point in his introduction to Baudet’s Paradise on Earth, espe- 
cially on page xi. 


4. Lévi-Strauss, Tristes Tropiques, 392. 


5. Lévi-Strauss, Tristes Tropiques, 392. 
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6. I have borrowed this term from a lecture given by Long for his course “World 
History of Religion” (Syracuse University, winter 1991}. Long said that in order to formu- 
late a discourse in opposition to that of “conquest,” we “must first come to terms with 
our own otherness.” 


7. Gaile McGregor, The Wacousta Syndrome, 53-54. 
8. Thornton, For the File on Empire, 341. 
9. Lévi-Strauss, Tristes Tropiques, 396. 


10. The quote is attributed to Las Casas and is quoted in Todorov, The Conquest 
of America, 5. 


11. Joe, Poems of Rita Joe, 2. 
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